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Chronicle 


Home News.—On February 6, the Senate, by a vote 
of 68 to 12, passed the so-called cruiser bill authorizing 
the construction of five light cruisers during each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1929, 1930, 
1931, and of one aircraft carrier prior 
to June 30, 1930. The cost of the 
cruisers is not to exceed $17,000,000 each. To this bill 
was added a section providing that “ the Congress favors 
a treaty or treaties with all the principal maritime nations 
regulating the conduct of belligerents and neutrals in 
war at sea, including the inviolability of private property 
thereon,” and that these treaties be negotiated before 
1931. The bill carries no appropriations, but the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is directed to present estimates to 
Congress on or before December 10, 1929. Since, how- 
ever, the President was understood to be opposed to the 
time clause, it was thought that he would attempt to 
block appropriations. On February 7, the House adopted 
the bill without a roll-call, and it went to the President, 
who was expected to sign it without delay. 

An interesting aspect of the activities of Mr. Hoover 
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in Florida was his recognition of Col. Frederick Mann 
who conducted the campaign in the South, to which was 
attributed much of the result there. It 
was understood that Mr. Hoover had 
definitely determined to consolidate the 
gains made by the Republican party in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Florida and Texas, and to extend the organiza- 
tion of the party to other Southern States. Much 
speculation continued to be rife on the choice of Cabinet 
officers of Mr. Hoover. Though he said nothing him- 
self, it seemed to have been determined that Henry L. 
Stimson, Governor-General of the Philippines, would be 
his Secretary of State. Mr. Stimson practically admitted 
this before leaving the Philippines. He was strongly 
recommended by New York interests and served a valu- 
able apprenticeship in Nicaragua and the Far East. It 
was taken for granted by the newspapers that Secretary 
Mellon would remain in office and it was again doubtful 
if Colonel Donovan would be appointed to the Cabinet. 
——Senator Smoot had several long interviews with the 
President-elect and it was conjectured that these con- 
cerned tariff legislation in the special session to be called 
this year. The Senator denied that a revision of the 
tariff all along the line would be attempted and said that 
the work of the session would be restricted to amending 
the present law, particularly those parts affecting in- 
dustries whose fortunes have changed in six years. 

The Senate took another important action on February 
6, when, by a unanimous vote but without a rollcall, it 
adopted the McKellar resolution “ requesting” the Ship- 
ping Board to suspend action on the sale 
Liners of Shipping Board boats to private in- 
Blocked terests, pending an investigation of the 
bids by the Senate Commerce Committee. The Board 
had intended to meet the following day for a decision on 
the bids already made. 


Hoover 
Activities 





Sale of 


Austria.—The Cabinet outlined a complete revision 
of the jury system and empowered the Minister of Jus- 
tice to prepare a new law along the same lines. The de- 
mand for revision resulted from the 
general distrust of juries which from 
political or sentimental motives ac- 
quitted confessed murderers as well as from other scan- 
dals of the present system. Under the new form a speci- 
fied number of men of legal training will serve together 
with untrained jurymen——On February 3, the Social- 
ists held a meeting in the township of Gloggnitz near 
Vienna, to discuss the “lies of the Heimwehr,” or Aus- 


Jury 
Reform 
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trian Fascisti. They invited their opponents to attend 
the meeting and assured them the right of freedom of 
speech in answering the charges. The meeting resulted in 
a riot in which twenty-five Socialists were hurt. 


Czechoslovakia.—-President Masaryk accepted, on 
February 1, the resignation of Dr. Svehla, the Premier, 
who had been ill for more than a year. He appointed in 
his stead, Minister of War Franz 
Udrzal, who for the moment, however, 
was to continue to hold his former 
office. Dr. Englis, Minister of Finance, recently re- 
signed ; and the Cabinet was thought to be passing through 
a crisis. 

It was announced on February 5, from The Hague 
that the Hungarian-Czechoslovak mixed arbitral tribunal 
had decided that Czechoslovakia must compensate Arch- 
duke Friedrich of Hungary, former 
Field Marshal in the Austro-Hungarian 
army, as well as aundreds of other 
Hungarians whose property was confiscated in Czecho- 
slovakia after the peace treaties. The Archduke had 
sued several States for recovery of his property, estimated 
at several millions of dollars, which had been sold to the 
General Real Estate Company of the United States. 


Premier 
Resigns 


Compensation 


France.—After the Alsatian Deputies had presented 
their grievances before the Chamber of Deputies, Premier 
Poincaré replied in an extended speech which occupied 

several hours on each of three successive 
Alsace days, January 30-February 1. He re- 

peated the assurances given to the people 
of the regained Provinces immediately after the Armis- 
tice, that France would continue to respect their religious 
rights and would not attempt to apply to them the various 
anti-clerical measures enacted in the early years of the 
present century. The provisions of the Concordat be- 
tween Pius VI and Napoleon would be observed. Ger- 
many had respected the rights of the Alsatians; France 
could do no less. It was the desire of the Government, 
he said, to give no valid cause for discontent, but rather 
to preserve all the good that exists in Alsace and Lorraine 
without attempting innovations. The language question 
was no obstacle, provided only that French should not be 
a foreign tongue to the younger generation. He con- 
demned the separatist and autonomist propaganda, and 
declared. his intention to ask Parliament for power to 
combat these movements, which, he implied, had their 
origin in Berlin. The Premier’s speech did not close the 
Alsatian debate, but merely paved the way for the dis- 
cussion of practical administrative measures for the 


Rhine Provinces. 


Germany.—Chancellor Miiller’s attempt to form a 
new coalition brought to the surface many of the old dis- 
agreements which caused so much trouble after the elec- 

tions last May. The Catholic Centrist 
Reich party was offered the Finance and Labor 
portfolios, but in view of the budget 
difficulties and increasing unemployment they were re- 


Coalition 
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jected. This group, which has strongly opposed the 
Minister of Justice, Herr Koch, on account of his pro- 
posed revision of the divorce and birth-control laws, was 
supported by the Bavarian Catholics in its petition for 
two more Ministerial posts. The Centrist party holds 
the Ministry of Ways and Communications and would 
accept the Ministry of Justice and the Ministry for Oc- 
cupied Regions. But Herr Koch refused to retire in 
favor of the Centrist party. The Chancellor refused to 
accept the resignation of Herr von Guerrard, Minister of 
Transport. As soon as the new coalition is formed the 


budget debate will be reopened. 


Great Britain—The seventy-third annual Catholic 
Reunion, held at Birmingham, was signalized by the 
presence of Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop Downey, of 
Liverpool, the Archbishop of Cardiff, 


Birmingham : 
Catholic and twelve Bishops, as well as a large 
Reunion number of prominent clerics and lay- 


men. Archbishop Downey made his presidential address 
the opening of the national campaign for emancipation 
in regard to the Catholic, or non-provided school. He 
spoke of the injustice which Catholics, as well as those 
non-Catholics who demand definite religious instruction 
in schools, are suffering from the present educational 
policy of the country. He advocated that the ecucational 
issue be emphasized in the forthcoming general election 
and that it be used as a test for voting for the various 
candidates. No political party, he said, was willing to 
take up the educational problem as a party policy. He 
preferred that it should not be dealt with by party politics 
but that it should be taken up as a non-contentious meas- 
ure by all the parties. The Catholic demand was that 
the Catholic school be placed on the same financial basis 
as the council school. Cardinal Bourne, who, at the be- 
ginning of the year said that the educational question 
was the one important problem before the Catholic Church 
in England, affirmed the statements of Archbishop 
Downey. The assembly was of the opinion that the 
campaign for the instructional guidance of Catholics on 
the school question should be intensified before the gen- 
eral elections. A special appeal, it was decided, would 
be made to the new women voters, some five millions of 
whom will be empowered to cast their first ballot at the 
next election. 


Hungary.—The Knights of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, a decoration bestowed on the bravest soldiers of 
the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy, at their meeting in 

Budapest decided to transfer the seat of 
yo soy the order from Vienna to Budapest as a 

more appropriate meeting place. They 
elected to meet here every year on the anniversary of the 
order’s foundation, October 15. The Regent of Hungary, 
Admiral Nicolas Horthy, and the Archduke Joseph 
are members of this order. Its foundation dates back to 
the year 1757, when after the battle of Kolin, Maria 
Theresa, the first and only woman ruler of Hungary, 
established the order as a mark of gratitude to the soldiers 
who had saved her realm. 
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Ireland.—Much discussion has been aroused by the 
publication of an editorial entitled “Grips and Pass- 
words ” which appeared in the Dublin Star, regarded as 

the semi-official organ of the Ministerial 
seq Gorerament Party. The editorial dealt with secret 
societies in Government. It asserted 
that the Masonic order was not a danger in Ireland and 
was powerless to do any harm; that it did not practise 
“crude and criminal graft,” though it might exist for 
“ subtle, respectable graft.” The main point of the edi- 
torial, however, was an attack on the formation and ex- 
istence of a Catholic organization alleged to be like the 
Freemasons, the Knights of St. Columbanus. The 
Catholic reaction against the insinuations of the Star was 
carried back against the Ministry. 

Despite his position as the leader of the Opposition in 
the Free State Dail, the exclusion act against the entry 
of Eamon De Valera into the territory of Northern Ire- 
land, passed some seven years ago, was 
invoked on February 5, when Mr. De 
Valera attempted to cross the northern 
border for the purpose of opening the Gaelic bazaar in 
Belfast. When his train reached Goraghwood, Mr. De 
Valera was taken off by the police to Headquarters where 
he was detained. Later he was sentenced to prison for 


one month. 


De Valera 
Arrested 


Jugoslavia—Dr. Leonidas Pitamitch, well-known 
Professor of the University of Ljubljana, in Slovenia, 
was appointed Minister to the United States, by King 
Alexander on February 4. Dr. Pita- 
mitch was an expert attached to the 
Peace Conference in 1919, and was 
second delegate for Jugoslavia at the Fifth Assembly of 
the League of Nations. The Bulgar-Serb border, 
which has been closed since October, 1927, was reopened 
for traffic on February 6. 


New Minister 
to Washington 





Mexico.—The Mexican Supreme Court, sitting as a 
final court of appeal, denied the plea of injunction to stop 
the execution of Jose de Leon Toral, who killed Obregon. 

It was said that the only recourse re- 
ee maining was a personal appeal to the 

President for clemency. This appeal 
was made and rejected. Toral’s lawyers had asked for 
an injunction on the ground that his crime was political 
and therefore under the Constitution not subject to the 
penalty of capital punishment. The court ruled that his 
act was that of an ordinary criminal without political 
motives. 


Rome.—In an exclusive dispatch from the Holy 
City the Associated Press announced, on February 6, the 
completion of the negotiations for the settlement of the 

Roman Question and for the signing of 
on a comprehensive Concordat defining the 
relations between the Holy See and the 


Italian Government. The terms of the settlement as re- 
ported differed slightly from those rumored early in 
January, as the Holy See was said finally to have de- 
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clined any increase in territory and accepted in its stead 
a larger indemnity, 2,000,000,000 lira (about $105,000,- 
000), in compensation for Church property seized by the 
Italian Government since 1870. The boundaries were re- 
ported as practically coincident with the Papal palaces 
and the immediate environs of St. Peter’s, though there 
was some uncertainty as to the line on the southeast. To 
preclude making the new State a place of refuge for 
criminals and to avoid other complications, the Italian 
civil power would be given jurisdiction over crimes com- 
mitted in Vatican territory. The Papal State, however, 
would enjoy full sovereignty, and be free to exercise all 
the prerogatives of an independent government. Thus 
the settlement would terminate the long-standing protest 
against the Italian seizure of Rome, expressed by the 
voluntary imprisonment of all the Popes since Pius IX. 
The entire Concordat, which was reported as ready for 
signature, was said to imply in its provisions the integral 
acceptance of canon law in the Kingdom of Italy-——On 
the morning of February 7, Cardinal Gasparri, Papal 
Secretary of State, assembled the diplomatic represen- 
tatives accredited to the Holy See and gave them a brief 
account of the terms of the settlement and of the Con- 
cordat, of which it forms the first part, and requested 
them to notify their respective Governments that the 
agreement would be signed on February 10. 


Rumania.—After long and tedious negotiations, it 
was announced that a loan of $106,000,000 had been 
agreed to in Paris on February 2, about one-sixth of 
which was to be floated in the United 
States. Henri Chéron affixed his signa- 
ture as the French Minister of Finance, 
and Michael Popovici signed as the Rumanian Minister 
of Finance. The latter stated, on his return to Bucha- 
rest, that the National Bank would receive $25,000,000, 
the Treasury $20,000,000 and the State railroads, for 
replacement of rolling stock, $25,000,000. The State 
Treasury will also receive a revolving fund of $25,000,- 
000, which will be issued from various European banks. 
Considerable importance, both economically and _political- 
ly, was attached to the issuance of the credit. It gives 
the Peasant Government, which recently assumed power, 
high hopes of reestablishing the nation among the finan- 
cially and economically sound States of Europe, as well 
as of cementing cordial international relations. On Janu- 
ary 25, it was announced that a Concordat between the 
Government and the Vatican was concluded and that 
Premier Maniu would immediately submit it to Parlia- 
ment for ratification. Apart from recognizing the offi- 
cial status of the Catholic Church, the Concordat was 
understood to provide for the appointment of a Papal 
Nuncio to Bucharest, a Rumanian Minister to the Vati- 
can, unhampered teaching of religion in Catholic schools 
and churches, nomination by the Holy See of candidates 
for bishoprics, and general protection for Church prop- 
erty. 


Loan and 
Concordat 


Russia.—Excitement continued owing to conflicting 
rumors as to the whereabouts of Leon Trotsky, the Oppo- 
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sitionist leader, whose deportation had been decreed, but 
made known only to a few, according to 
reports of February 1. It was widely 
rumored that he had been sent to 
Anatolia, in Turkey; he was reported to be on either of 
two Black Sea vessels. No trace of him, however, was 
found on the boats, or in Turkish territory. The Ger- 
man Cabinet, on February 1, at a secret meeting, refused 
to admit Trotsky to Germany. Fear of propaganda and 
the need of police protection for him were alleged. Feb- 
ruary 5 he was reported as still in Russia. “ Resolu- 
tions” of Communist organizations, severely condemning 
him, were announced. 

A protocol for the immediate enforcement of the 
Kellogg Pact of Paris amongst themselves was signed on 
February 7, at Moscow, by representatives of the Soviet 
Republic, Poland, Rumania, Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. Lithuania’s will- 
ingness to join in signing the pact was 
made known on February 4. About a week previous it 
was stated that Lithuania, like Finland, would hold 
aloof. Her consent was interpreted as a more conciliatory 
policy towards Poland. It was the first time that the 
Soviet Government had met in common with representa- 
tives of all Russia’s western neighbors, with the excep- 
tion of Finland. 


Trotsky 


Anti-war 
Pact 


Spain.—Considerable obscurity remained as to the 
extent of the abortive attempt at a revolution which re- 
sulted in the surrender of the mutinous artillery troops at 
R Ciudad Real and the arrest of Sanchez 

eports of ‘ 

Rebel Guerra at Valencia. Border dispatches, 
Activities vague and unconfirmed, reported wide- 
spread dissatisfaction, mutinies in army and navy, armed 
clashes and bloodshed, general strikes in several towns, 
etc. From Madrid came reports that the situation was 
normal, that the King and the Premier were occupied with 
ordinary routine affairs, and that there had been no blood- 
shed at any time during the affair. A reward of $5,000 
was posted by the Government for anyone who could 
name a single person killed or wounded in rebel clashes. 
The Government admitted that a few former officials and 
army officers had been placed under arrest, and that the 
artillery revolt, masked as a demonstration against a pro- 
posed merger of the artillery with the infantry forces, 
was in reality a part of a political plot engineered by op- 
ponents of the present regime residing abroad. 

Maria Christina, Queen Mother of Alfonso XIII, and 
Regent from 1886 to 1902, died at the royal palace at 
Madrid on February 6, at the age of seventy, after a 
Death of brief illness. She was the daughter of 
Queen Archduke Charles Ferdinand of Austria, 
Mother and married King Alfonso XII in 1879. 
The present King is the only surviving child of the mar- 
riage. The death of the Queen Mother threw all Spain 
into mourning, and postponed the festivities attendant 
upon the visit of the King and Queen of Denmark to 
Madrid. 


Venezuela——On January 17, a severe earthquake 
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did much damage at Cumana, the capital of the State of 
Sucre. Fortunately, slight preliminary shocks warned 
the inhabitants to leave their dwellings, 
foe a, so that when the tremors reached their 
maximum and nearly the entire city 
crumbled in ruins, much loss of life was averted. The 
total fatalities were estimated at twenty-five, though a 
great many were injured and practically the entire popu- 
lace was in need of assistance. The central Government 
dispatched supplies, physicians and medicines to the 
stricken area, which has a population of about 15,000, 
and was the first Spanish settlement in the country, 
being founded in 1520. It was previously destroyea 
four times by earthquakes in 1520, 1766, 1797 and 1853. 
Tremors were felt at Caracas, Porlamar and Barcelona. 


League of Nations.—At the request of the German 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Stresemann, the League of Na- 
tions Secretariat placed the question of the protection of 
minorities on the list of provisional 
agenda for the next Council meeting on 
March 4. Dr. Stresemann was thought 
to have particularly in mind the German minorities in 
territories immediately bordering the Reich. How deep- 
ly he felt was shown by his words at Lugano on De- 
cember 15, which, it was claimed, were inaccurately re- 
ported by the general press. According to the Augs- 
burger Postzeitung for December 16, Dr. Stresemann de- 
clared that the minorities question involved “the most 
sacred goods of mankind, school, language, and religion, 
guaranteed by the League of Nations.” “The education 
of children”; “ protection of religion and language”; 
“religion, faith and language, as foundation of the na- 
tion”; were also expressions used by him. 

The action of the Opium Committee of the League of 
Nations in rejecting, by a vote of 7 to 4, the so-called 
American plan for control of the drug was sharply 

criticized on February 1, by Represen- 
— tative Stephen G. Porter, of Pennsyl- 

vania. The rejected plan was attacked 
by Sir John Campbell, a Scotchman, representing India; 
and was defended by Stefano Cavazzoni, of Italy, whom 
Mr. Porter called “ America’s friend throughout the con- 
troversy.” China, Italy, France and Germany made up 
the minority. Sir John was accused by Mr. Porter of 
furthering the India opium traffic. 


Minorities 
Question 





Next week, William I. Lonergan will begin an 
important series in answer to the pressing ques- 
tion “What, Then, Must We Believe?” In his 
first article, he will deal with the Creator. 

Kees Van Hoek, London correspondent for the 
Amsterdam daily, the Tyd, will present the first 
of two valuable and interesting articles on Hol- 
land. It will be entitled “Holland as a Catholic 
Bulwark.” 

James William Fitz Patrick will recount the 
amusing tale of how “Clancy, Inc.” cured his 
friend Michael Monohan of a psychosis. 
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The Holy Season of Lent 


O our ancestors, Lent meant much more than to us 

of these degenerate days. With the distribution of 
the ashes on the first day of the holy season, they began 
a period of real corporal austerity. Our Blessed Lord and 
the Saints gave them the example which the Church in- 
corporated into her law. They fasted rigorously, in the 
confident assurance that through this consecrated prac- 
tice their passions would be curbed, their hearts uplifted, 
and their souls made ready for the enjoyment of life 
everlasting. 

But other times bring other manners, even in our re- 
ligious customs. We readily grasp at exemptions, and 
are skilful in framing excuses. But in our moments of 
clearer vision, we realize that all too often we are de- 
ceiving ourselves. In his famous essay, “ Health and 
Holiness,” after advancing the theory that in these hectic 
and neurotic days our poor bodies cannot bear much ccr- 
poral austerity, Francis Thompson closed with the fervent 
affirmation of the eternal truth that, when all is said and 
done, there is no road to Heaven save the Royal Road of 
the Holy Cross. Even in the most outspoken theories of 
that most outspoken dissertation, one felt that the poet 
soared on a faltering pinion. He was not quite sure of 
his path through this attenuated atmosphere. There was 
weakness somewhere in this frame of ours; but did it 
afflict the body, chiefly, or the will which should train, 
tule, and elevate the body? And if weakness were in the 
will, was there not peril in further yielding to the 
body? 

We may well put these questions to ourselves at the 
outset of Lent. It is true that the Church is an indulgent 
mother. Her desire is that corporal penance should hurt, 
but not injure. To those who cannot fast, or even abstain, 
without notable injury, either to their health or to their 
necessary work, she is always ready to grant exemption. 
In this, as in every other field, her law is preeminently 
a rule of reason enlightened by that Faith of which she 
is the sole custodian. Through the local Bishops, in the 
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“ Regulations ” customarily read in the churches on Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, she states some of the exemptions. 
For doubtful cases, she has tribunals of easy access. No 
Catholic should pass this holy season in a spirit of un- 
certainty as to his obligations. 

Few Catholics in this enervated age are able to under- 
take all the prescribed practices of penance during Lent, 
and that may well explain our languor and sluggishness 
of soul. As our Bishops are always careful to point. out, 
even if we cannot fast, we should not feel ourselves ex- 
empted from every form of corporal austerity. For a 
Catholic to make no distinction between Lent, and any 
other season of the year, is nothing less than disgraceful. 
At least we can refrain from the theater, the moving- 
picture house, social engagements, and other forms of 
innocent amusements. We can bestir ourselves to put in 
at least an occasional appearance at the evening services 
in the parish church. Better still will it be, to rise a trifle 
earlier in the morning to be present at the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, receiving Our Lord frequently, and if pos- 
sible, daily, in Holy Communion. We can make this 
sodden world a little more like Heaven by kindness in 
word and deed, and by alms-giving. 

If we cannot fast, there are a thousand other things 
that we can do. If we make the holy season of Lent a 
time to die to our baser selves, we shall be buried with 
Christ taken down from His Cross, and so prepare our 
souls to share in His glorious Resurrection. 


Snooping in Close Quarters 


A LITTLE State, Rhode Island has made history in 
its day. A certain group of its citizens, but a small 
group, we are sure, bids fair to write another chapter, 
but one not especially glorious. 

At the local conciliabulum of the highly respectable 
Anti-Saloon League, held last month in Providence, a 
fervent brother submitted a plan in aid of our noble ex- 
periment. According to this device, every member of the 
Protestant churches that dot the State’s wide expanse, 
will constitute himself an enforcer of the Volstead Act, 
pledging himself to report all suspected persons and 
places. Notes and comments from the thirty-three towns 
and six cities of the State are to be sent regularly to 
the officers of the Anti-Saloon League, and this agency 
will then work in cooperation with the officers of the 
law. 

This sort of thing does not seem to fit in with the toler- 
ance which history associates with the State and its 
citizenry from the earliest colonial days. 

However, if the Volstead Act and similar legislation 
in the States are ever to be enforced, it will be necessary 
to jettison most of our history. Down in Tennessee, a 
good lady proposes that every loyal citizen and true take 
note of the breath of his neighbor, and in case it is 
redolent of spirits, call out the constabulary. Perhaps we 
shall be obliged to get rid of our common sense as well. 

“Those miserable hypocrites,” said President Wilson, 
when he learned that Congress had passed the Volstead 
Act over his veto. “ They vote to override my veto, many 
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with their cellars stocked with liquors, not believing in 
Prohibition at all, but jumping at the crack of the lob- 
byist’s whip. The country would be better off with light 
wines and beers.” 

Now that we have made our bed—or that the Anti- 
Saloon League has made it for us—we must toss about 
uneasily, wondering why our young people cannot con- 
duct the simplest social functions in the absence of gin, 
rum, and wood alcohol. The Anti-Saloon League is satis- 
fied with the Volstead Act, and the rum hounds get along 
very, well with their bootleggers. Thus we have both 
Prohibition and “ booze”—which satisfies everybody, 
except our decent citizens. 


Lincoln’s Birthday and Washington’s 


L AST Tuesday was the one hundred and twentieth 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. Eight 
days before that anniversary, to wit, on February 4, 1929, 
the lower House of Congress gravely considered a plan 
to make the old Kentucky farm on which Lincoln was 
born, look a little less like a tangle of weeds and briers, 
and more like the national shrine which, by supposition, 
it is. 

It may be remembered that in 1907, a group of citizens 
headed by the late Robert J. Collier, bought this farm on 
which at a cost of $250,000 they erected the Lincoln Mem- 
orial, a marble structure enclosing the log cabin in which 
Lincoln was born. In 1916, the property was given to the 
Federal Government to be maintained forever as a na- 
tional park. Bonds to the value of $50,000 were made 
over to the Government, with the stipulation that the 
income be used for the upkeep of the Memorial. 

Here is the result, thirteen years later, as told by 
Congressman Thatcher of Kentucky: 

During these thirteen years that it has been under Govern- 
mental control and ownership . . . the farm has been growing 
up in bushes and briers, gullies are being washed, and the plaza 
in front of this marble memorial is at times covered with silt 
and mud to a depth of several inches. Also the little spring 
where Lincoln as a boy drank, and which was the water supply 
of the Lincoln household, is being fouled and flooded in the rainy 
seasons. There are on the farm no adequate roads, nor any 
parking spaces, and no conveniences have been provided for the 
visiting public. Yet this is one of the greatest shrines of the 
country, and the Government of the United States, having taken 
over the property, is under at least a moral obligation to provide 
for its maintenance. 

As long as the Memorial was in private hands it was 


well cared for. As soon as the Federal Government took 
charge, the weeds began to sprout, and the gullies to wash, 
and the silt and the mud to gather on the marble plaza. 
But worse is to come. The Federal Government not only 
did not care for this sacred trust, but would not permit 
anyone else to care for it, even though one of its own 
officials reports that the condition of the Memorial was 
“a national disgrace.” 

Mr. Moorman: Is it not a further fact that the Government, 
by having taken this property over, has prevented the Lincoln 
Memorial Association from functioning as a private institution 


to meet the situation? 
Mr. TuHatcHer: Exactly. (Congressional Record, p. 2894). 


As Mr. Moorman subsequently said, the Government 
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took this property “under the sacred promise that the 
shrine would be maintained in proper order. But what 
was the result? Thirteen years have elapsed and nothing 
has been done. Conditions have been, and are, growing 
worse each year.” 

Is this one of the many examples which prove that 
the Federal Government is intrinsically and necessarily 
more efficient in anything which it undertakes, than any 
private citizen, or group of citizens, or any State? 

It is now proposed under the Newton bill to extend 
all the economic and social scandals which grew up in 
the Children’s Bureau under the old Federal Maternity 
Act. On its last renewal, a solemn pledge was made that 
no further renewal would be asked, and that pledge has 
been broken. Once more is the Federal Government to 
go into the States, utterly without warrant from the Con- 
stitution, to instruct all and sundry on the preparation 
of pap for the mewling infant, on the care of teeth and 
the scalp, on therapeutics for mumps and measles, and on 
the hygiene of maternity. When the Federal vocational 
education scheme came up for a further appropriation 
two weeks ago, the Hon. H. St. George Tucker, of Vir- 
ginia, challenged any member of the House to cite any 
clause or phrase in the Constitution which authorized this 
appropriation. As there is no clause or phrase of this 
nature, the House answered Mr. Tucker very neatly by 
granting the appropriation. 

Where is this flagrant disregard of the constitutional 
limitations on the powers of Congress to stop? 

We are now asked to put the local schools under the 
control of Congress; that is, at the disposal of a parcel 
of bureaucratic politicians whose interest in education 
is in inverse ratio to their lust for place and plunder. We 
are even told the name of the gentleman who will shortly 
leave California, to head the proposed Department of 
Public Welfare, and, within a few years, the Federal De- 
partment of Egucation. 

Next Friday is Washington’s Birthday, and Congress 
will celebrate with oratorical fireworks. When the glare 
dies down, will not some American read those passages 
from the Farewell Address in which we are warned 
against all specious pretexts by which the Constitution is 
undermined ? 


The Black Plague 


NCE more do we venture to draw the attention of 
our readers to the grave danger of the birth-control 
legislation now pending in many parts of the country. 

It is most unfortunately true that this legislation will 
not immediately change existing conditions for the 
worse. In very many social centers, maternity clinics, 
and hospitals, methods of contraception are not only 
taught openly, but even enforced upon women who seek 
advice in these quarters. It is also unfortunately true 
that the liceity of contraceptive practices is taken for 
granted in many of our colleges for women. 

This legislation ‘should be strenuously opposed on two 
grounds. The first is that legislation which thus arbitrarily 
limits the State’s normal growth is opposed to public 
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policy. The next ground of opposition is the fact that 
this permissive legislation is merely the first step to man- 
datory legislation which will prescribe these dastardly 
practices in all public hospitals, clinics, and similar in- 
stitutions. 

In any State where birth-control legislation is pending, 
our opposition should not be restricted to indignation 
privately expressed, but should be conveyed to the legis- 
lature, and, particularly, to the members of the committee 
which has the bill in charge. We frankly confess to a 
certain cynicism in this matter. The average legislator 
is not greatly moved by reasons based on ethics or the 
natural law, but he is not anxious to offend his consti- 
tuents. 

Let him know, therefore, that as a voter, you are 
against any legislation which helps to spread this black 
plague of immorality, more deadly to the State, to the 
family, and to the individual, than a combination of tu- 
berculosis, cancer and the social diseases. If he laughs 
at your Christian proclivities, your voting habits may 
sober him. 


“College Activities” 


HERE is plenty of activity in the average college. 

The trouble is that some of this activity is useless, 
and that much of it is harmful. Our young people are 
neither slugs nor sloths. They are continually moving, 
but high speed along the wrong road is hardly a desir- 
able achievement. ; 

Speaking at a gathering of Brown University alumni 
last week, Mr. Charles Evans Hughes gave prominence to 
some ideas which this Review, and all friends of edu- 
cation, have urged these many years. “ College activi- 
ties,” said the former Secretary of State, “lend but small 
encouragement to the cultural processes of quiet and re- 
flection.” 

The remedy which Mr. Hughes suggests is dictated 
by common sense. Young men and women whom a re- 
laxed college discipline permits to be engrossed by friv- 
olous pursuits, are not merely losing their time, and not 
merely harming themselves. They impede the progress 
of the genuine student, and they destroy the spirit of 
scholarship in their college. To compare them to useless 
timber, encumbering the ground, is to understate the case. 
It is nearer the truth to say that they are poisonous 
weeds. “I should take such a student out of college at 
once,” said Mr. Hughes. “It should not be forgotten 
that a college is an educational institution. The disci- 
pline of life outside would be much better for many who 
are in college than the laxity induced by certain college 
associations.” 

For the last few years, the better colleges have been 
striving to winnow the wheat from the chaff by means of 
more exacting entrance examinations. No doubt this 
process, if continued on the high plane on which it was 
inaugurated, will eliminate in larger numbers those boys 
and girls who either will not or cannot profit by a col- 
lege course. But every college can do more than this, 
and every college should. 
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Why, for instance, cannot the entrance examinations 
be interpreted to mean the work of the entire freshman 
year? 

Even the keenest examiner can be led into error by the 
present system. As every teacher knows, the wear and 
tear of the first semester often discloses serious defects. 
Possibly the student “can just get by in his work,” as 
Mr. Hughes expresses it, but he should not be promoted 
in the absence of evidence that he can and will exert him- 
self so as to profit more fully by the opportunities which 
the college offers. Were admission to the courses lead- 
ing to a degree conditioned in this manner, academic 
standards could be raised considerably above the present 
level, and our colleges would cease to be places for the 
encouragement of mediocrity. 

Again, is it not the duty of every college to suppress 
those “activities” which, “lend but small encourage- 
ment to the cultural processes of quiet and reflection” ? 
While Mr. Hughes did not specify athletic activities, it 
can hardly be denied that in the average American col- 
lege these have become a seriously disturbing element. 
No longer are they a normal part of college life, but, 
rather, a huge commercial enterprise which constitutes 
a real hindrance to moral and cultural growth. 

In the establishnient of both these reforms, our Cath- 
olic colleges should lead the way. Our colleges are poor. 
They cannot afford to waste their scanty funds on use- 
less material. Nor can they allow any “activity” which 
does not directly, or at least indirectly, aid in attaining 
the purpose for which every Catholic school is founded. 
It is not enough for us to parallel standards set for the 
secular colleges. Our standards must be higher. 


Good News From Rome! 


EWS of the settlement at Rome must have made 

every Catholic heart throb a prayer of gratitude to 
God. Whatever the details of the final settlement be- 
tween Pius XI, no longer the Prisoner of the Vatican but 
its august Sovereign, and the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of Italy, a victory has been achieved, as honor- 
uble as it is tremendous. 

For the heart of the whole case is that the sovereignty 
which the Bishops of Rome have constantly asserted and 
proclaimed, has been freely and fully acknowledged ; and 
this as a matter of right and justice, not as a matter of 
grace and concession. The statement made in one of the 
dispatches, that the Government of Italy had “accepted” 
the Canon Law, is capable of several interpretations. 
Even minimizing the interpretation, its importance to re- 
ligion, morality, and education, is immense. If, on the 
other hand, the statement be true as it stands, then we 
have lived to see a day scarcely less notable in the history 
of Christianity, than the day on which the rights of the 
Church as a perfect society were publicly recognized by 
Constantine the Great. 

Blessed be God, the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who has made the Successor of Peter to prevail mightily! 
Blessed be He again that He has preserved us to rejoice 
in the day of the deliverance! 
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The Romar Question Settled 


Witrriw Parsons, S.J. 


[The comment on the settlement of the Roman Question presented below follows closely the lines of a cable 
received from AMEriIcA’s Roman correspondent just before this issue went to press.] 


ITH almost startling suddenness, considering the 
long years that it had dragged out, the old 


Roman Question was settled. It is a great vic- 
tory for the present Holy Father, and his children the 
world over will unite in loving congratulations to him. 
He has brought religious peace to Italy, and best of all, 
peace with honor. Not a principle has been sacrificed, and 
yet the civic ideal of a united Italy has not been touched, 
but rather enhanced. Italians can at last feel secure in 
giving allegiance to their State without the guilty feeling 
of doing violence to their Church. Honor is due to those 
who worked obscurely and hopefully to this end for so 
long, but most of all to Signor Mussolini for his determi- 
nation to see it through, and to Pope Pius XI for the strik- 
ing spirit of conciliation with which he met the crisis. 

For the settlement did not come without great sacrifices 
on the part of the Holy See. It has renounced at last all 
the legal claims it rightfully possessed to the city of Rome 
and to the old Papal States, and on its part the Italian 
State has in exchange acknowledged the sovereign inde- 
pendence of the Holy See. The territory which the Pap- 
acy can claim as that in which it is supreme in sovereignty 
is not much greater than that in which it has carried on 
since 1870; yet it does not hold this territory as a gift 
of the Italian State, but by its own right. This right 
united Italy has at last recognized. As stated here two 
weeks ago this step was the last before the end. 

The history of the great “Question” is fairly well 
known. When Rome was usurped by the Piedmontesc 
King on September 20, 1870, the Pope retired to the 
Vatican and uttered his first protest to the world. The 
Italian Parliament made a half-hearted attempt to settle 
the Pope’s status by the “ Law of Guarantees” in 1874, 
but since the effect of this was merely to place the Pope 
in the position of a private Italian citizen in his episcopal 
city, somewhat like that of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
at Lambeth, the Papal independence would not have been 
much greater than that of the English Primate in the 
national Established Church of England. 

The Popes had to reject the Law of Guarantees, but 
since to go out from the Vatican in such a situation would 
have been tantamount to setting up as national a status 
which by its nature must be supra-national, the Popes 
have ever since been prisoners in the Vatican, prisoners 
by legal necessity though not by physical violence. As 
the years passed on, protest was renewed, but Italy was 
in the grip of a Masonic clique and no real hope was ever 
entertained of a solution. This grip was broken by Mus- 
solini and his Fascists, and the time was at last ripe for 
a settlement. On its part the Vatican had little by little 
recognized that there was no hope of recovering its lost 
provinces and cities. 

At one time, just after the War, it was suggested to 
settle the question by a multilateral, international treaty, 


but Italians rejected this as wounding to national pride. 
Then in 1927, since a territorial solution seemed inevit- 
able, the Holy See let it be known that a territory 
quantunque piccolo, however small, would satisfy it as a 
guarantee of its independence. These were historic 
words. From then on it was merely a matter of work- 
ing out the details. Some weeks ago it leaked out that 
the details were agreed upon. The epochal ceremony of 
February 10, 1929, took its place in history. 

It is not necessary to repeat here for Catholics all the 
principles which underly this historic question and its no 
less historic solution. The Catholic Church is by Divine 
law a perfect society of men, deriving its rights from no 
man or group of men, from no State or international 
law. Moreover, it is by the terms of its foundation a 
universal society; it is not a national Church, but the 
Catholic Church. If it were a mere national institution, 
like the Anglican establishment, its head could afford to 
live like a private citizen in the capital of his own nation. 

But to the Pope Englishmen and Indians, Frenchmen 
and Patagonians, Germans and Chinese, Italians and 
Zulus, Spaniards and Eskimos, Irishmen and Egyptians, 
Americans and Armenians, all owe a like spiritual alle- 
giance. It is of the most supreme necessity that he be not 
the subject of any prince or Parliament, but independent 
and sovereign in his own right. The merest suspicion 
that he is the catspaw of any national Government in 
anything that he does or says would be fatal to his spir- 
itual influence. We who have seen the attempts made 
during our recent Presidential election to make him out a 
“ foreigner,” that is, a man with sinister designs on our 
own civil sovereignty, have reason to acknowldege the 
justice of this position. He must be a citizen of no na- 
tion, but placed above and apart from the nations. Only 
then can he exercise his God-given prerogative of Vice- 
gerent of Christ. 

The problem of all these years has been how to estab- 
lish this unique but necessary position, in the face of the 
rightful demands of Italians to their national unity. In 
all the years before 1870, when the Italian peninsula was 
a mere peninsula but not a nation, a mere group of small 
States but not a European Power, the situation was dif- 
ferent. Territory, possessed by sovereign right, has al- 
ways been recognized as the sole guarantee before inter- 
national law of independence. That territory and that in- 
dependence the Popes then possessed. With the fall of 
Rome, the Question took shape. Rome was the Popes’ 
by immemorial right; it was also the natural and pre- 
destined capital of the new Italian State. The ensuing 
deadlock lasted until on the one side the hard reality of 
the definite loss had been fully realized, and, on the other, 
there was found a Government not animated by a desire 
to trick and bargain, but one in whom the Pope could 
have a natural confidence. This he has no doubt felt that 
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he has found at last, and Catholics the world over can 
but rejoice at the happy conclusion. 

The document signed by Cardinal Gasparri and Signor 
Mussolini at the Lateran Palace on February 10, 1929, 
and two days later on the seventh anniversary of Pope 
Pius’ coronation solemnly celebrated in St. Peter’s, con- 
tains two essential parts, for there were two questions to 
settle, not one. There was the Roman question, the ques- 
tion of the Pope’s independent status, and there was the 
Italian question, the question of the regulation of the re- 
lations between Church and State in Italy. The Italian 
question, it has always been held by the Popes, could not 
be settled until the Roman question was settled. It is true 
that similar questions have been settled between the Holy 
See and France, Lithuania, Rumania, Chile, Argentina, 
and other countries, by those treaties which in the 
Church’s case are known as Concordats. But with Italy 
there was no settlement until justice had been done by it 
to the Holy See, by a restoration of the occupied territory, 
or at least by a formal recognition of the Church’s sov- 
ereignty in a territory, however small. This it has at 
last done, and the Roman question is settled. 

There remained the Italian question and its solution 
was announced at the same time. In fact, the solution of 
the two was rined in one and the same document. 
There will undoubtedly follow an exchange of ambassa- 
dors between the Quirinal and the Vatican. All the out- 
standing questions which naturally occur in a Catholic 
country will then be smoothed out. According to dis- 
patches this has been done in principle by the Italian Gov- 
ernment by a formal recognition of the Code of Canon 
Law, that collection of ecclesiastical laws by which Cath- 
olics the world over are governed in their spiritual func- 
tions. The troublesome questions of marriage, of Church 
property and of education will no doubt receive first treat- 
ment. It is in these three fields that the Church has been 
most unjustly treated in those countries where Masonic 
influence has been paramount. 

It can, then, reasonably be conjectured that those laws 
which contravene the Canon Law and therefore offend 
the consciences of Italian Catholic citizens will be re- 
pealed, and that no further laws of the kind will be en- 
acted. In education the problems will not be so ticklish, 
for the Christian doctrine is already by order of Musso- 
lini taught in the State schools of Italy, with the exception 
that parents who so wish may have their children ex- 
cused from these classes. It is not likely that changes 
will occur here. Moreover, the Church now already en- 
joys the right of conducting its own elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and colleges and universities. The uni- 
versal problem of divorce will not come up, for there 
never has been a law allowing it in Italy. At present the 
State does not recognize the religious ceremony of mar- 
riage as a civil contract, but requires a civil ceremony 
preceding the religious. It is also reasonable to presume 
that hereafter, as in the United States, the religious wed- 
ding ceremony will be recognized as a civil contract and 
the officiating clergyman empowered for civil effects. 
The dispatches give some inkling of the spirit in which 
the property settlements will be carried out. An indem- 
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nity of $105,000,000 will be made to the Holy See for the 
property formerly taken from it. No doubt, also, there 
will be formal recognition of the right of the Church or 
the diocese to acquire and dispose of property by legacy, 
gift or purchase, and some of the Church property now 
in the hands of the Government will ffnd its way back to 
its rightful owners. 

This is a brief outline of the questions involved in the 
recent historic events in Rome. The manner in which the 
settlement has been achieved, the spirit of orderliness and 
of conciliation, will no doubt not be lost on the world at 


large. 


The Catholic University of Japan 


Tuomas A. Jounston, S.J. 


oem time ago I received a letter from the Jochi 
Daigaku, Kojimachi, Tokio, Japan, the strange- 
sounding address of an institution with a strange history. 
The Jochi Daigaku is the Catholic University of Japan, 
and it may not be without interest for the readers of 
AMERICA to read another account of its varied fortunes. 

In the year 1905 our Holy Father the Pope expressed 
a wish to the General of the Jesuits that something should 
be done about the establishment of a Catholic university 
in Japan. A little later Bishop, later Cardinal, O’Connel! 
was sent from America to Japan to make inquiries about 
this matter among others. He was received with the 
greatest affability by all classes of the intellectual and 
official world. He found that there existed in Japan a 
genuine admiration for Catholics and the Catholic Church, 
and an evident desire that they should come out more into 
the open. Indeed, on the occasion of his visit to Nanga- 
saki—that city of Christian martyrs—the whole people 
petitioned him to take back to Rome their desire that the 
Jesuits should be recalled to the land which they had be- 
gun to evangelize three hundred years before. 

Three years passed, however, before it was possible for 
Father Rockliff, an American Jesuit, and some compan- 
ions to make their landing in Japan. All education in 
Japan was severely under State control, but as the State 
had only funds enough to pay for about half of it, the 
rest was left to the efforts of other bodies, and as a fact 
there were at the time of the arrival of the Jesuits numer- 
ous free schools directed by the Buddhists, and sixteen 
directed by various Protestant sects. 

The beginnings of the work were naturally slow and 
tentative, and all that could be done was to try to attract 
the attention of university men by opening a library and 
reading room where lectures in philosophy, history and 
literature were given. These conferences, occasional at 
first, were transformed by slow degrees into regular 
courses of literature, history, philosophy, geography, law 
and commercial mathematics. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to do lasting work and make real progress until the 
Government gave formal recognition and more commodi- 
ous quarters were acquired. 

The Fathers cast eyes on a property not far from the 
Heir Apparent’s palace, and in the center of the ambas- 
sadorial quarter, which was adapted to the end in view; 
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but the negotiations were rendered long and delicate by 
the fact that the property belonged to five different pro- 
prietors and enclosed a Russian church. Then came the 
difficulty of getting permission from the Government to 
open a school. The re-admission of the Jesuits to Japan 
was debated in special ministerial council, and things were 
beginning to look very black indeed when Providence 
stepped in. 

Father Bernard Vaughan at that time paid a visit to 
Japan; his friendship with King Edward VII was well 
known, and his speeches and conferences probably facili- 
tated the negotiations to such an extent that a short time 
after his departure, on March 29, 1913, the Minister of 
Worship announced to the Jesuits by telephone: “I have 
just signed the warrant which allows you to open your 
school.” On December 8, the first stone of the building 
was laid, and in the autumn of 1914 a suitable edifice 
dominated a sea of little wooden houses. The new uni- 
versity, which had permission to grant diplomas, com- 
prised twelve classrooms, two halls and a library. 

But now that, after so many difficulties, a start had at 
last been made, three unexpected trials befell the new 
enterprise. The first was the Great War, which, in 
Japan at any rate, few could have foreseen. Owing to it, 
the University, which had only very limited resources, not 
only saw the principal sources of its support dry up, but 
also lost some capital collected and kept in Germany. 

The second difficulty came from the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Almost immediately after the conclusion of peace 
the Minister of Public Instruction promulgated a decree 
obliging all private universities which desired to retain or 
to acquire the right of conferring academic degrees to de- 
posit at the National Bank a fixed sum of 500,000 yen 
($250,000) for the first faculty, and 100,000 yen for each 
of the others. Every university that could not fulfil these 
conditions (and this was the lot of most, including the 
Catholic University) had to descend from the status of 
University (Daigaku) to that of Special School (Sennen 
Kotto). The deposit would not be entirely lost, but 
would produce interest for the benefit of the depositing 
school. This measure was taken by the Government to 
reduce the excessive number of private universities and 
to assure itself of their financial ability to maintain a 
professiorial staff of a high degree of excellence. 

The third trial came from the hand of God. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1923, at midday, the city of Tokio was shaken 
by a violent earthquake. Half an hour after the first 
shock more than a hundred conflagrations burst out, 
mounting towards the Imperial Palace, which they sur- 
rounded on three sides. Though, as if by a special 
providence, the section in which the Catholic University 
stood was saved from the flames, still the violent shocks 
had so damaged the upper floors that only the lower por- 
tion remained habitable. 

In time a modest wooden construction replaced the 
damaged building, and normal life was resumed. But 
these three calamities had hit the Catholic University, 
now no longer a university, very hard indeed. In the 


early years its success had been great and increasing. 
Students came because the education was excellent. 


The 
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Inspector General of Private Universities said, when con- 
fiding his son to the care of the Jochi Daigaku, that it 
was the best school under his jurisdiction. The merit of 
its professors was recognized by the Government. Two 
of them gave language courses at the Imperial Uni- 
versity ; another has taught in one of the principal State 
High Schools, and others were invited to give religious 
conferences at the best universities. 

But the success of the Jochi Daigaku did not continue. 
The number of students fell from 180 in 1923 to 67 in 
1926. Unless this decrease could be arrested there was 
nothing to be foreseen but total ruin. The cause of it 
was only too clear: no diplomas, no scholars. Unless help 
came it would be clear to everybody in Japan that the 
Catholic Church had been unable to maintain one small 
university. The amount to be deposited was $300,000, 
and the amount actually at the disposal of the University 
was only $100,000. 

Our Holy Father the Pope was deeply interested in the 
fortunes of the Jochi Daigaku. On more than one occa- 
sion he encouraged its directors in their labors and sup- 
ported them in their trials. At an interview in 1925 he 
said that he considered the Catholic University of Tokio 
as an enterprise of the highest importance for the con- 
version of Japan, and requested that aid be Sought for its 
further progress. About a year later, learning that the 
chief obstacles were not yet surmounted, he insisted yet 
more strongly: “It is necessary,” he said, “at all costs 
to maintain this University; the honor of the Catholic 
Church is at stake before the pagans of the Far East.” 

After great difficulties the loan of the necessary money 
was negotiated and the required sum was deposited. But 
othe- conditions remained to be fulfilled before university 
status was again granted by the Government. The number 
of professors had to be increased, and guarantees given 
that large numbers of books would be added to the 
library and that the existing buildings would before long 
be greatly extended. Long and anxious negotiations fol- 
lowed, during the whole course of which loyal and effi- 
cient assistance was given by Dr. Hashimoto, a past pupil 
of the Jochi Daigaku, who held a post in the Ministry 
of Education. Success came at last, and on May 8, 
1928, the decree granting to the Jochi Daigaku the right 
to confer academic degrees was signed by the Emperor. 
The following day the news reached the Jochi Daigaku 
from the Ministry of Education. The day after that the 
decree appeared in the official gazette, and the privilege 
was assured. 

Once more the Jochi Daigaku has the full status of a 
university, and hopes may reasonably be entertained that 
an increasing number of students will be attracted to it. 
But the immediate future is, humanly speaking, by no 
means bright. Guarantees have been given, and promises 
must be fulfilled. The plans of a noble building to re- 
place the ruin left by the earthquake of 1923 have been 
drawn up, but so far they are only plans. To carry them 
into execution a very large sum of money will be needed. 
For that the Jochi Daigaku must rely on Providence and 
the generosity of Catholics all over the world. 

It is now nearly 400 years since St. Francis Xavier 
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landed in Japan. The Jochi Daigaku is trying to do there 
today what the great apostle dreamed of then. Read 
through his letters; he writes unceasingly to Europe ask- 
ing for well-instructed men who may be capable of going 
direct to the universities of the Bonzes, to convert the 
country by beginning at its head. That is what the Jochi 
Daigaku is trying to do now. 

The Japanese apostolate is of capital importance as 
being full of promise. The Christians formed by 
Xavier’s companions were steadfast enough to hand down 
through three centuries of persecution the heritage of the 
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Faith. When in 1865 the Catholic missionary reappeared 
in Japan it was enough for him to build a little chapel and 
raise therein a shrine of Our Lady to see the descendants 
of the martyrs crowd around him. We can count on this 
tenacity in the Japanese character in the work of convert- 
ing Asia. Japan has won for herself a preponderating 
position in the whole East. Through the Jochi Daigaku 
the Catholic Church can exercise a powerful influence 
upon the intellectual life of Japan. If that can be accom- 
plished, it will be a great step towards the conversion of 
the seething millions that still sit in darkness. 


His Majesty the Child! 


Rita C. McGorprick 


HE distinguished psychologist had finished her 
paper. The audience, made up largely of women 
interested in child development, applauded gener- 

ously, if not with that brisk spontaneity that assures one 
that the approval has come warmly from the heart. And 
looking about me at the earnest group of delegates who 
had traveled from many points of the land to attend this 
conference—presidents of women’s clubs, directors of 
parent-teachers’ associations, child-study groups and 
mothers’ clubs—I wondered whither we were all headed 
on this kind of intellectual toboggan. For we had been 
listening through several sessions with respectful attention 
to the Rights of the Child! 

Have you any idea, you casual onlookers who do not 
participate actively in conferences where the Rights are 
discussed, what a fearful, intimidated upbringing you 
have had? I wonder! For the child of this free and 
courageous era is enshrined on the pedestal of liberty. 
He must be a free spirit, untrammeled, unhindered. His 
individuality—and this is important—must not be stifled. 
His imagination must be permitted to feed upon whatever 
nutriment it craves, for, with wisdom far greater than we 
dream, he will select the essentials and disregard those 
things for which he has no intellectual requirements. He 
must be encouraged in his freedom of choice—and we, 
the humble directors of his destiny, must watch lovingly 
and thoughtfully for ways to advance his self-expression. 
This, and much more was served to us in elegant and 
dignified language sprinkled with such wordy paprika as 
“ selectivity,” “behaviorism,” and, of course, the 
“ complexes.” 

Once upon a time, as a very young and eager person 
who had come to the glory of motherhood almost straight 
from her college classes, and to whom life and its prom- 
ises were an enchanting, sun-washed vista, I, too, decided 
that the child had “ rights,” and that it was my solemn 
duty to enrich myself with the thought and experiences 
of experts who would point out to me in their visioned 
way the things that I should know, and do. I spent 
solemn hours over weighty books on child psychology. 
I re-read Froebel and hailed Madame Montessori as a 
prophet of wisdom. Those were the peaceful and unin- 
terrupted days before the orderly bloom of the new home 


and its hours of quietude were destroyed forever by the 
five merry, small persons who have come to us to stay. 

It was with the first baby and the second that the 
Grand Experiment took place. Their program was a 
carefully planned regime in which the mental as well as 
the physical calories were taken into consideration: sys- 
tematized play; organized leisure; constructive toys; the 
colored blocks for apperception; the small problem games 
to help them think; utility games to aid them step by step 
to independence and self-assurance. 

Then, as the nursery had its third, its fourth, its fifth 
beloved occupant, when the cook in the kitchen would 
leave without notice, and telephone and door bells jangle 
together at the identical moment that the third baby 
elected to fall off a chair; when broiled steak that could 
not be left for a moment had reached its psychological 
turning point and the neighbor from across the street 
came to call to tell you politely that your eight-year-old 
son had, at that moment, fourteen cats caged in her 
vestibule !—well, in some of these hours of bewilderment 
I wished with malicious intent that Madame Montessori 
might be invited to come and stay a week! 

It was, therefore, with my Montessori reaction in mind 
and a quirk of almost disrespectful amusement that I took 
part in the conference discussion. “ Where,” I asked of 
one of the lady speakers, “is the Jogic in this whole pro- 
gram? We would not dare to give our six-months-old 
baby ham and eggs for breakfast, for if the Creator had 
anticipated this possible demand upon his digestion the 
child would have been equipped at an earlier period with 
teeth. From the moment that the son is a staggering, 
small hero in his first rompers we are compelled to sur- 
round him with protections. He may not pull a chair to 
an open window. We keep the matches from his reach. 
We bathe him whether he likes it or not, and without 
further considerations for his personality or liberties, 
and with entire disregard for his plungings, we wash ears 
and curly head and neck with soap. 

“ Throughout his boyhood we fence him in with loving 
watchfulness. He may not cross busy streets alone in the 
rush of dangerous traffic. His sleeping hours are spent 
in a room reduced almost to freezing that he may benefit 
from the fresh night air. His meals are planned for his 
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best good, and whether he protests or not we continue to 
serve cereal for breakfast and salads and baked potatoes 
for lunch. In every well-ordered home, and in every com- 
munity, the importance of physiology and liygiene are 
stressed—and all of these forward-looking movements 
bristle with restrictions for a child. Then, in our sys- 
tems of education we are guided by the average capacity 
of a growing child to accept and assimilate knowledge, 
with the result that educators, after years of expcrience 
have evolved the carefully graded school systems with a 
kindergarten and elementary grades, a junior high school 
as a preparation for high school followed by college and 
the more advanced university courses, 

“ But in the face of this systematized order the child ex- 
perts prescribe an entirely new and contradictory plan 
for that most vital phase of the child’s welfare—his moral 
development. Here, in the strange and puzzling mazes 
of childhood finding its way to adolescence we are to take 
away the caution that has surrounded our boy’s physical 
well-being. The chair at the open window, the forbidden 
box of matches are to be forgotten, and we must turn 
him loose to devour at will worldly experiences; to take 
what he can get from vicarious companions; to select his 
own entertainment and books whether or not they teem 
with frank sex relationships for which he has had no 
systematic preparation. This formula for his “ rights ” 
makes liberty and self-will synonymous for him, while 
the foundations of strong character with the essential 
requirements of self-control, self-denial and self-restraint 
are entirely overlooked.” 

There is the same, if not more serious culpability where 
our daughters are concerned. They come down to us for 
their high-school dances visions of pink and silver, girl- 
hood loveliness. They are the glowing, exquisite products 
of our years of loving indulgence. And we watch them 
go out—over the threshold—to what? Chaperones, of 
course, are not consistent with this “ free” age, for our 
intelligent and capable young people need no supervision. 
The high-school youth who calls, as escort, is driving his 
father’s big car, or perhaps, the smart, small roadster of 
his own. Have you not hoped with sudden misgiving 
that there would be no smoking or drinking at the party, 
only to remember at that moment that the play they went 
to see last Saturday—twelve or fourteen of them—was a 
vile and sophisticated piece which you had not dreamed 
for a moment they would select; and that the book the 
Parker girl loaned Margaret two days ago was the book 
the Boston censors had banned from that city? Disquiet- 
ing thoughts these. “ But,” you sigh worriedly, “ it’s the 
spirit of the times. These young people know so much 
more than we did at their age! And anyhow, what can 
one do about it?” 

The whole subject tempts one to go further, with the 
fallacies of companionate marriage and the evils of birth 
control to work up to. For are not both of these the ulti- 
mate expression of this strange doctrine of “ freedom”? 
In what drift ef tragedy will the intellectual toboggan land 
those parents who are overlooking the finer spiritual 
values that are the only protection for our children against 
the miserable mistakes with their attendant heart burn- 
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ings, the false ideals, the destruction of the best things 
that life may hold for them as men and women? How far 
will the creed of selfishness prepare them for the gener- 
ous-hearted understandings, the unlimited giving and for- 
giving, the self-sacrifices, the little, sympathetic tender- 
nesses that make marriages successful ? 

It is from the Catholic high schools and colleges with 
their strong Catholic philosophy and logic that the great 
counteractant force to this dangerous modern psychology 
must flow. And the influence must become a live and 
vital force reaching the Catholic parents of this genera- 
tion and the next if they are to be ready to withstand the 
onslaught of the fascinating “isms” and the attractive 
and tempting theories that are undermining our social 
structure, and becoming, popularly, the order of the day. 


THE BEST TO COME 


We have known love—a feast from plates of gold; 
And love a melting song; 

And love a garden where the manifold 
Rich fruits and flowers throng. 


We have known love. But how much more remains 
By us as yet unknown: 

What purer gold in mines of bursting veins 
That we might make our own; 


More radiant flowers than any we have found— 
Though we have seen the Spring— 
And songs that rise like larks from dew-wet ground 
On sunward-faring wing. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


WHEN I WAS SMALL 


O heedless Rose, when I was small 

The names of flowers that Spring might call 
Were unbeknown to me, who would 

Have called them even as Adam could. 

And though it took the mightiest shout 

Of March to bring dour nettles out, 

They all obeyed; as now the still 

More wicked thorns that wreak your will. 


’Twas even thus with little trees 

That curtsied low to nod to breeze, 

And yet declined to leave their bent 

Old parents, being obedient. 

Sure each and all were good because 
They rather lived than served the laws, 
As did myself before I came 

To know your brethren but in name. 
For now that I am big enough 

To hail both dandelion’s fluff 

And thistle-down, alas, I find 

They choose the way of beckoning wind; 
Like tawny floss my echoes scheme 

In vain to call from airy dream, 

O heedless One, whose beckoned hair 
Embrowns the wind both here and There! 


Perchance my heart may learn the knack 
Of winningness, when I steal back 
Toward youthly innocence to be 

With children once but men like me. 

If so, you'll come to lonesome hail; 

As even your sisterling, the frail, 

Shy, wilding rose that climbed her wall 


Away from me when I was small. 
Francis CARLIN. 
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Light Out of Darkness 


GrorcE BARTON 


VERY well-informed Catholic knows that violent 

and unjust attacks upon the Faith often result in 

large accessions to the Church. What about the 
last Presidential campaign? Most of us have heard this 
matter discussed in a general way, but in order to obtain 
specific information I have taken the trouble to make in- 
quiries of a number of priests and laymen who are in a 
position to speak advisedly and accurately upon the sub- 
ject, and the information received has been so significant 
as to deserve publication. 

In the heat of the campaign Catholics were so hurt and 
angry over the widespread calumnies which were used to 
injure the candidacy of Governor Smith that they did not 
perceive the effect it was having upon a considerable num- 
ber of their fair-minded non-Catholic neighbors. Now 
that the smoke of battle has long cleared away they begin 
to understand that the enemies of the Church were, un- 
intentionally, making the campaign a nation-wide mission 
in the interest of Catholic truth. There is scarcely a dio- 
cese in the country which has not felt its effects; hardly 
one that does not boast of classes of persons waiting for 
formal admission into the Church. These classes consist 
of men and women who are voluntary seekers after re- 
ligious truths. They are not accepted hastily, even the 
most eager have to undergo a fixed period of preparation 
and instruction, and the final reception only comes after 
they have made it clear that they know precisely what 
they are doing. 

But let us summon a few competent witnesses to prove 
that Catholics really have cause to be thankful for the re- 
ligious agitation. The first is the Rev. Louis J. O’Hern, 
C.S.P., rector of the Apostolic Mission House at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The distinguished Paulist, answering my 
query, said: 

“The Missionary stated editorially during the late 
Presidential campaign that Governor Smith had won more 
outsiders to think favorably of the Catholic Church than 
many mission preachers. The editor of the Missionary 
clings confidently to this estimate. 

“The same conclusion is expressed in a letter just re- 
ceived from a pastor in Florida, an alumnus of the Apos- 
tolic Mission House. He reports whole families under 
instruction as a result of the Presidential campaign. One 
of these is the family of a Presbyterian minister, whose 
horror of the blasphemies uttered during the campaign 
has impelled him to study the catechism and to write arti- 
cles for the press defending Catholic teachings. He is 
soon to be received into the Church with his seven 
children. 

“* All decent people I meet everywhere are thinking 
alike and feeling alike about the campaign of slander,’ 
this Florida pastor continues. ‘Through the foolish- 


ness of men, immeasurable good has come to the Church 
of God.’ 


“ High authority reports in the same strain from Ala- 
bama. Non-Catholic Democratic orators refuted anti- 
Catholic calumnies from the hustings, catechism in hand. 
Many priests who heard envied them their accuracy and 
forcefulness. In the opinion of the authorities their deep 
plowing invites immediate cultivation of virgin soil. 

“Several bishops and archbishops are taking steps to 
organize in their dioceses campaigns of education. De- 
tails will be announced as soon as organization is com- 
pleted.” 

The rector of a church in Tennessee attended a rally 
which was addressed by Senator Joe T. Robinson, the 
Democratic candidate for Vice-President. The Senator 
took for his text religious tolerance. He pointed out the 
good work: that had been accomplished in the South by 
devoted priests and nuns, called attention to the splendid 
record of Catholic soldiers in the World War and con- 
cluded by declaring that no genuine American could dis- 
criminate against any nominee for office on the ground of 
his religion. The effect on the audience was electrical. 
It stood up and cheered until it threatened to raise the 
roof off the auditorium. And the significance of it lay 
in the fact that not more than five per cent of the men in 
that whole tumultuous crowd belonged to the Catholic 
Church. 

The before-mentioned rector was asked what he thought 
of the speech and the demonstration, and he replied, in 
substance: “I never saw anything like it in an experience 
of a lifetime. The speech made by Senator Robinson 
was as good as any mission sermon I ever heard and I 
have heard a great many. . . . Coming from a Protestant 
such a deliverance cannot help but remove prejudice. 
When we consider that a score of equally eminent men 
have been going around the country making similar 
speeches I am convinced that in them we have found the 
antidote for the poisonous lies which have been circulated 
against the Church by paid propagandists.” 

The editor of the Bulletin of the Catholic Laymen’s 
Association of Georgia, Richard Reid, commenting on the 
result of the election, writes, significantly: 

“ The first Catholic nominated for the Presidency by a 
major party has been defeated. But last Sunday there 
was no perceptible decrease in the number of Catholics 
attending Mass. Our Catholic schools are still open, 
our Catholic hospitals still administering to the sick, our 
Catholic Homes still housing the aged and the orphans. 
One hundred and one thousand years from now the 
Church will be carrying on in the same calm way as it 
was one hundred and one thousand years ago, regardless 
of the comings and goings of presidential campaigns and 
their results.” : 

Patrick F. Scanlan, the militant managing editor of the 
Brooklyn Tablet, in answer to my query says that as a 
result of contact with many priests, ministers, Catholic 
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and Protestant laymen, and about thirty secular news- 
papers, he has made the following deductions : 

“1. The campaign has aroused and stimulated the faith 
of many Catholics. Priests here inform me of many lag- 
gards who have come back and of many indifferent Cath- 
olics here whose religion has been quickened and made 
better. 

“2. Catholics, too, have had striking proof that bigotry 
not only exists but is widespread. They are becoming 
more informed on matters connected with their Church. 
This will mean more educated Catholics and will lead to 
conversions. 

“3. The general and fair non-Catholic world has been 
edified by the real Christian spirit shown by the Catholic 
Church in the campaign. The tabooing of politics, the 
continued adherence to religion, has made the overwhelm- 
ing Protestant body more receptive to Catholic truth. 
They know now, if they never did before, that the Cath- 
olic Church is a purely religious organization and not a 
political party. 

“4. Thousands of non-Catholics have been stirred to a 
friendly interest in the Catholic Church. I have answered 
perhaps 1,000 letters during the past four months from 
non-Catholics seeking information on this or that point, 
as well as many from non-Catholics who wrote in a 
heated vein, but which I replied to in friendly fashion. 
This correspondence has brought requests for Catholic 
literature, and, I feel sure, conversions have resulted and 
will continue to result. The desire brought about by the 
recent campaign for knowledge of Catholic teachings is 
universal. 

“5. As for actual conversions due to the campaign, I 
have personal knowledge of about twenty-five. I look 
for many more within the next year, as I hear of plenty 
who are being instructed in the fundamentals of Cath- 
olicism. Thousands are making inquiries. They have 
become interested, not so much because of vilification of 
any faith, and our Catholics’ really Christian attitude, but 
likewise because of the fine defense made by outstanding 
and intelligent Catholics.” 

David Goldstein, the well-known public debater and 
lecturer, who has been explaining the Faith in all parts 
of the United States, writes Mr. Scanlan a letter in the 
course of which he says: 

“T have been seeing some of the good results of the 
recent campaign in my Virginia meetings. The people at- 
tend in large numbers and show a keener and more sym- 
pathetic interest in things Catholic than ever before. I 
hope for the same favorable response in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana, where I am 
being booked by the K. of C.” 

Richard Reid, director of that admirable organization, 
the Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia, gives me 
the following summary of conditions in that section of 
the country: 

“From scattered incidents which have come under my 
observation I am of the opinion that your impression 
that a harvest of conversions will result from the cam- 
paign is well founded. 

“We heard a great deal about pulpits become political 
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platforms and politics preached from them, but in this 
State we witnessed political platforms being turned into 
pulpits for the expounding by politicians of the truth 
about the Catholic Church. Our organization was kept 
busy for months answering inquiries about the Catholic 
Church from public men ranging from United States 
Senators, leading jurists, and editors of newspapers of 
wide influence down to private individuals, all intent on 
refuting anti-Catholic propaganda. More constructive 
matter about the Catholic Church, particularly on points 
on which Catholic teaching is most frequently misrepre- 
sented, appeared in the press of Georgia in recent months 
than in perhaps any previous decade. 

“ A leading Georgia lawyer, widely known as an author 
of legal works, writes that he is grateful that the Demo- 
cratic party nominated a Catholic if for no other reason 
than that it forced him to acquaint himself with the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church. The Greensboro, Ga., 
Herald-Journal, recently remarked editorially: ‘The 
newspaper readers know more about the Catholics than 
ever before. This Church certainly received a lot of free 
advertising.” The Millen, Ga., News says that ‘ whatever 
else the election showed, it demonstrated that the Cath- 
olic Church is not in politics. It likewise demonstrated 
that the Protestant Churches are.’ Similar sentiments 
were expressed by the Columbus Enquirer-Sun, Monroe 
Tribune, Dalton Citizen, and numerous other publica- 
tions. The defense of Catholics and the exposition of 
their teachings by the press and political leaders of this 
section cannot fail to have a favorable reaction on the 
minds suspicious of anything Catholic.” 


CHARITY WARD 


She holds white wonder like a flame 
Pressed close against her hungry heart, 
While flurried nurses seek her name 
And sober doctors post her chart. 


How strange it is that they should seek 
A name that no one thought to call. 
How easily the doctors speak 

Of hearts that no one knows at all. 


Her blood sweeps up in singing tides, 
While far across a half-dreamed deep 
The thin gray fog of death divides 
And Some One calls her home to sleep. 
C. T. LANHAM. 


HEARTH-FIRES 


I love the purr of burning wood, the haze 
From timbers of old ships inlaid with brine, 
The sudden roar of needle-pines ablaze, 

The apple boughs aglow, the crackling vine. 

I love the hearthstone’s melancholy mood, 
The smell of cedar, sassafras and spruce 
When night with snow is muffled and the rude 
Demands of day unarmor in a truce. 

O memories twined with sweet forgetful ease! 
O waxen faces whispering from the tomb 
Of quiet and the everlasting peace! 

I listen in a dream-enchanted room 

Where silent candles burn on silent walls, 


And lovely ghosts step faintly in the halls. 
Joun Lee Hicerns. 
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Education 
Minor Agencies of Adult Education 


RayMonp J. Gray, S.J. 

MONG older institutions, transformed with the 

passing of years, but still retaining some of their 
original educational characteristics, may be mentioned 
the lyceums and chautauquas. The first lyceums, we are 
told were “informal, serious-minded and spontaneous ” 
gatherings of villagers at the schoolhouse or tavern to hear 
and discuss lectures (or debates) by the bright young 
people of the community, and later by prominent pro- 
fessional and literary men. These assemblies were ex- 
tremely popular (eighty years ago every place of note 
had its lyceum) and their educative influence was of a 
high order. But at the time of the Civil War the insti- 
tution began to decline, and the modern lyceum has 
gradually become little more than a traveling group of 
actors and musicians, with a popular lecturer or two, 
who go from small village to small village to drive away 
communal ennui. However, when one learns that the 
average yearly lyceum audience of the country numbers 
5,000,000 individuals (the majority of whom live in 
towns in which there are no public libraries or evening 
schools, sometimes even no theaters or concert halls) one 
begins to realize the potentialities of the lyceum as an 
educational agency. 

Chautauqua is a more recent development and, at 
present, stands for two distinct things: first, the Chau- 
tauqua Institution of New York, which has a famous 
history dating from the Methodist camp meetings of over 
half a century ago, and has never lost its educational 
character; and second, the usual traveling chautauquas 
—a twentieth-century venture—that go about amusing 
and instructing small communities during the summer 
months. The latter resemble the modern lyceum and 
have approximately the same attendance—5,000,000 per- 
sons a year. On the other hand, Chautauqua Institution 
has some 50,000 members, of whom between 12,000 and 
15,000 daily assist at the two-months’ summer school 
session held annually at Lake Chautauqua, Fair Point, 
N. Y. About 10,000 belong to the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle; these follow specially arranged 
reading courses throughout the year, and, wherever pos- 
sible, gather in groups to discuss the subjects they are 
studying. 

Connecting the older agencies with the new are the 
institutes. Some of these go back to a time when the 
elementary and secondary school systems were unor- 
ganized, when colleges and universities were few, and 
when lyceums, public-lecture platforms, and lending 
libraries were the only means of instruction for the 
greater number of people. Of these institutions, the 





most venerable and, in many ways, the most important, is 
Lowell Institute of Boston, founded in 1839. Richly 
endowed, Lowell Institute has always maintained high 
cultural standards, utilizing national talent and bringing 
to America the best authorities in various fields. At 
present the Institute conducts five departments: free pub- 
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lic lectures on literature, science, and history; free public 
lectures on current topics in theology; an evening school 
in technical subjects; collegiate technical courses; a 
teachers’ school of science. The lectures are held two 
evenings a week from October to May, and are annually 
attended by 25,000 men and women. 

Of a more popular nature is the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. Founded in 1823 as an Apprentices’ 
Library, it was later amalgamated with the Brooklyn 
Lyceum, languished for a time, and since 1888 has been 
in a very flourishing condition. The Institute, which has 
an endowment of $2,000,000, maintains a museum of arts 
and sciences, a children’s museum, a botanical garden, 
several lecture departments, and a school of pedagogy. 
As many as 200 lectures are yearly given on sociology, 
history, art, physics, geology, etc. The aggregate atten- 
dance at these lectures is 70,000 a year; about 270,000 at- 
tend the select musical concerts given by the Institute ; and 
over 500,000 visit the museums. 

Quite different from the above is the Educational Al- 
liance of East Broadway, New York, an institute for 
foreign-born Jews. The Alliance functions as a social 
settlement, an Americanization school, and a superior 
type of adult-education agency. A few years ago it had 
a class in citizenship numbering 450 men and women; four 
classes in English for immigrants with an enrolment of 
600; 32 classes in domestic arts and sciences with 1,500; 
and 120 classes in religion and ethics with 3,000. There 
are four lectures a week on health, moral and religious, 
social and cultural subjects. The Alliance also maintains 
a library and an art school of some prominence. 

Of technical institutes the oldest and most celebrated 
is the Mechanics’ Institute of New York, founded in 
1785. This Institute at present operates an evening 
school with between 1,500 and 2,000 students. 

There are, of course, a number of other well-known 
institutes in various sections of the country, many of 
which offer adults exceptional educational advantages. 

Akin to the institute is the open forum, originally a 
development of the New England town meeting, in which 
citizens were wont to assemble to discuss matters of pub- 
lic welfare. In modern times an open forum means a 
regular gathering of folk to listen to the development of 
a subject, and then put questions about it. A typical 
present-day forum is Ford Hall, in Boston, where every 
Sunday evening a prominent lecturer addresses an audi- 
ence of 1,500 persons, and afterwards submits to from 
half-an-hour to an hour’s cross-examination by his listen- 
ers. Similar forums, many of them conducted by church 
organizations, exist in larger centers of Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, and other States. In fact, there 
is an Open Forum National Council, established some 
twelve years ago by Mr. George W. Coleman, the founder 
of Ford Hall, which acts as a central booking bureau for 
195 open forums operating in 32 States. It is estimated 
that there are in the country 300 open forums (includ- 
ing those not belonging to the National Council) and that 
135,000 individuals take part in their activities. 

Out of the open forum has developed a new type of 
establishment of which the People’s Institute of New 
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York is the most striking example. Founded in 1897 as 
a lyceum and forum for the free discussion of public 
questions, it continued for twenty years to fulfil this 
function, but of late its character has been gradually 
transformed, under the directorship cf Everett Dean 
Martin, into an institution more specifically devoted to 
adult education. Mr. Martin, who delivers a course of 
lectures on Friday evenings, has succeeded in getting his 
audience, most of whom are native and foreign-born 
working men and women, so interested in the subject 
with which he deals that, when they come to discuss the 
lecture, many give evidence of having read the specially 
prepared bibliographies that were given out at the begin- 
ning of the course. Anyone who examines Mr. Martin’s 
book, “ The Meaning of a Liberal Education,” which con- 
tains one of these courses, (albeit he may differ radically 
from the author on some of his opinions) will see to 
what an achievement the director of the People’s Institute 
may lay claim in the way of advancing cultural education 
among the laboring classes. In addition to lectures of a 
high standard, given three times a week from November 
to May, the Institute conducts a school for more intensive 
work, Classes are taught by professors from the uni- 
versities in the vicinity of New York. Subjects include 
such regular coilege branches as logic, psychology, biology, 
advanced history, public speaking. There are no entrance 
requirements except interest in the subject-matter and a 
willingness to learn. Lectures are free, but classes cost 
the student twenty-five cents per evening. The average 
attendance at the lectures is 1,000; at the classes 70. 

Similar to the People’s Institute, but on a superior 
plane, is the New School for Social Research of New 
York City. The latter is an experimental institution for 
adults, without formal entrance requirements, examina- 
tions, credits, or degrees. The majority of the students— 
and they number from 1,000 to 1,500—have had some 
college or university education. The faculty and corps 
of lecturers vary each year, and include many of the most 
outstanding authorities. Since the institution is inade- 
quately endowed, tuition costs the students approximately 
$35 a year. One of the objects of the school is research 
in the social sciences, but its main purpose is to help 
educated adults continue and broaden their education. 

Other institutions of this new type are the Rand School 
of Social Science of New York City which is more radical 
in character than the rest (they are all controlled by lib- 
erals) and purposes as one of its aims the replacing of 
the present order by one based on Socialism; and the 
Labor Temple School, also of New York City. It was at 
the last mentioned that Dr. Will Durant, who became 
director of the School in 1914, delivered the lectures 
later published as “ The Story of Philosophy.” 

Such are some of the minor agencies of adult euuca- 
tion mentioned in the Carnegie survey. We have selected 
the above from among many others because they best re- 
veal the methods found most successful in adult educa- 
tion: first, the plain lecture, then the lecture with dis- 
cussion, and finally classes in which adults who have 
been interested in lectures and discussions begin to attain 
a real intellectual self-development. 
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Sociology 


Has a Familiar Sound! 


E. MINITER 
F late one hears a vast deal about lawlessness. But 
just when did this country distinguish itself by 
attention to any law to which it was inconvenient to pay 
attention? And why all this pother and shaking of heads, 
as though we faced a new and parlous evil? Let us turn 
to history. 

The very foundation of that foundation part of the 
country, New England, was laid in lawlessness. Said the 
rulers of our old-home towns, “ You, our subjects, shall 
attend such-and-such a variety of church or chapel.” And 
they, the people who were to become our ancestors, re- 
fused so to do. It did not matter what the law might 
be—like the new arrival at Castle Garden, once famous, 
who merely asked if we had a government—they were 
“agin’ it.” It might even be Queen Elizabeth insisting 
that they go to church, refusal invariably followed. At 
length, seizing an opportunity, they became Americans 
and went to a meeting house. It was a poor thing, an 
ill-favored thing, often enough; but it was their own, and 
they set great store by it. 

Having satisfied natural lawlessness in this way, these 
people instantly began making laws to restrain other 
people. One of the first things they tried to regulate was 
clothes. Nothing was sacred to a Pilgrim or a Puritan, so 
they actually made a brave effort to control the fashions! 
They received a great deal of encouragement from the 
folks back home, whom these laws, of course, did not in 
the least affect. Stern moralists in the old country wrote 
Governor Winthrop in 1636, “ Many in your plantacions 
discover too much pride. It should be curbed.” Others 
reproved the colonists for sending to England for “ cut- 
work caipes and for deep stammel dyes.”’ A bit later it 
was observed that when the colonists were deprived by 
law of broad laces, they ordered narrow ones, “ thus go- 
ing as far as they may.” These regulations about gay 
apparel were not being honored in the observance. 

It has a familiar sound! 

In the light of today, it seems strange that any Pilgrim 
Father should have expected anybody to keep those re- 
stricting sumptuary laws which the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court passed in 1634. Just imagine a Briton (which 
they all were, and they never will be slaves) who had 
come to a new land for religious liberty, allowing him- 
self to be forbidden the purchase of woolen, silk, or linen 
garments, with silver, gold, silk or thread lace on them! 
In those early days they had scarcely bread to eat, or a 
shelter from the wintry storms, or the Indians’ arrows, 
yet the first idea of any Praise-God-Barebones who got a 
string of wampum, apparently, was to sénd “ home” for 
several yards of silver lace. Hasn’t it, I ask once more, 
a familiar sound? 

Then consider the howl of indignation that rose from 
Plymouth to Northampton, and spilled over into Con- 
necticut where it disturbed the very boys and girls at 
their “ bundling,” when an ukase was issued against any 
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slashed clothes, except indeed those having one slash in 
each sleeve and another in the back. This may seem quite 
slashing to us in 1928, when we have stopped slashing 
our narrow skirts as an aid to walking, finding it simpler 
to cut them off at the knees. But in 1635, folks were all 
cut up at the direly austere prospect of being cut out of 
their slashes. : 

There was little prospect of legal relief, either, for 
though permission was thriftily given to colonists to wear 
out any garments they had laid by, unless indeed they 
were in the form of “inordinately slashed apparel, im- 
moderately great sleeves and rails and long wings,”’ still 
there were direct orders to abandon “ gold and silver 
girdles, hat-bands, belts, ruffs and beaver hats.” Almost 
immediately life, even independently religious life, became 
not worth living. The housewives of Deerfield and South 
Hadley cut short their customary vogue for szying it 
with axes when Indians called, and cried aloud after laced 
caps and silver galloon on their captivity costumes. Men 
residing where the usual church-going outfit included a 
queensarm and powder horn, came out flatfooted for 
thread lace and beaver hats. Yes, the sumptuary laws 
were most unpopular with the people who never wore any 
but sad clothes, and ordinarily hadn’t a slash except the 
one the leg goes through. It was the principle, they said, 
that they objected to. Personally, of course, they cared 
not a whit for ruffs and silver galloon. 

Again, a familiar sound. 

However meager the apparent results, our ancestors 
did not weary in what they considered well-doing. Four 
years later, finding that very little could be accomplished 
in directing the women, then beginning to be quite as 
obstinate as they were ever going to be, a definite attack 
was made on the men. Immoderate great breeches came 
into notice, and were instantly ordered abolished, also 
broad shoulder bands, double ruffles, capes, and silken 
roses on shoes. The broad shoulder bands, evidently an 
early form of suspender, were of course made necessary 
by the immoderate breeches. Just what these last were, 
if not Oxfords, is unknown. And if they were Oxfords, 
even early, they perhaps deserved banning. 

But, merit or not, law-breaking continued. By 1651 
the court (probably all dressed up in wide breeches and 
metal lace) expressed “utter detestation that men and 
women of meane condition education and calling should 
take upon them the garb of gentlemen by wearing of 
buttons or poynts at their knees or walke in great boots.” 
Points, as we learn from description of those included 
in the outfits given by the Massachusetts Bay to Salem 
settlers, were merely pieces of tape to hold up garments, 
and the old Bay State would seem to be Jekyll-Hyding 
a lot in giving its colonists garments that would bring 
them into direct defiance of law. 

The attempt to put down the poynts and pants was no 
joke, either. At Salem in 1652 a man was “ presented ” 
for excess in boots; and in 1653 two women were haled 
into court accused of silk hoods. The Connecticut Valley 
carried persecution incredibly far. Thirty-eight women 
were presented at Northampton in 1676, all being said 
to be of too small caste to wear silk; while thirty young 
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men found themselves “took up” on account of “ long 
haire and other extravagances” including liberal 
“ poyntes.” 


That these offences had been common for almost half 
a century shows the weakness of the law; and Con- 
necticut now tried a form of high license to regulate 
what it evidently could not control, threatening to tax all 
wearers of silver buttons or bone lace for estates of 150 
pounds. At about the same time, Virginia assessed the 
taxes of unmarried men according to the apparel of these 
bachelor blades. They could gad in gay feathers, an it 
pleased them, but for a price; just as today you may have 
whiskey if you pay for it. 

Meanwhile others besides the regular law makers were 
trying to regulate the regulators. Ministers everywhere 
were uttering diatribes, because whenever anything legal 
is trying to get itself enforced, ministers may be de- 
pended on to help what they may by diatribing. They 
had preached, even in Holland, before the Pilgrims were 
Americans at all, against Madame Johnson (herself a 
minister's wife) for wearing whalebones in her petticoat 
bodice and “a topish hat.” After he was settled in 
Salem, Roger Williams made a sermon all about women’s 
apparel, and instructed them to wear veils in public. This 
was unfortunate, because Roger Williams was even then 
beginning the personal rebellion which would end in his 
finding the laws of Massachusetts too much for him, and 
his going out into the wilderness to found Rhode Island, 
and make his own. Indeed, the very Sunday following 
his orders that veils be worn, the Rev. John Cotton op- 
posed him, and preached against veils, showing that they 
indicated nothing less than undue subjection to husbands. 

It was the beginning of the end—this falling-out of the 
drivers-in. Soon the selectmen of Dedham were being 
prosecuted for not prosecuting offenders against the re- 
strictive sumptuary laws. And at Northampton, a girl 
named Hannah Lyman was presented for “ wearing silk 
in a fflaunting manner in an offensive way and garb not 
only before but when she stood presented.” Which 
means that Hannah, aged sixteen, had such small respect 
for the law against silk that she kept her silk gown on in 
court when she went to be tried for wearing it! 

And does not even this preposterous performance 
present a sort of familiar aspect? 


MOTHER CRY 


I will not care at all that you come back empty handed 
To my hill cabin the sea wind blows above. 

There a fire is very warm, poor dear, and a chair for yourself, 
Where you can perch and be rested, my own love. 


Sure God is never hard on a young bird’s foolish flight, 
When wings are sprouting and the small heart stirred. 

Call softly in at the window, sweet mouth, without any fear: 
’Tis myself will be waiting for you, wild, wild bird. 


My little cabin, builded of wattles and brown clay, 
Is snug as a felt slipper for you to rest. 
Fly in for the door is always open for you, my birdeen, 
And fold your poor wet wings above my breast. 
Patrick J. Carrot, C.S.C, 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HE Pilgrim has a new ally, in his view of men and 

things, in the direction that the British Catholic pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Sheed and Ward, have taken, in pre- 
senting their wares to the public. They are making, they 
say, “a real effort to express the whole Catholic mind.” 
Be it good business or not, it is good policy, in the way 
that they understand it. For they continue: 

Such a policy excludes propaganda; save only in the sense 
that truth is living and fertile and can propagate itself. Propa- 
ganda in the ordinary English sense means a dissatisfaction with 
truth—a feeling that the image of Truth as she stands could 
never win the hearts of men, and so she must be dressed up and 
tricked out, and pressed in a little here and shaded there, and 
finally posed very carefully for the photographer. ... We 
believe in the Catholic Church as she is and has been: and feel 
no need to make extensive alterations before we offer her to the 
faith of others. 

Hence it is a policy that can see a joke: so that the be- 
liever can have gaiety as well as the skeptic. Thus the 


anonymous writer adds: 

Some of the wittiest of the past enemies of orthodoxy must 
be a little puzzled at the whole-heartedness with which laughter 
has changed sides. Formerly, when wit came into religious con- 
troversy, it was mainly on the side of unorthodoxy: Voltaire was 
witty, Tom Paine was witty—in intent, Ingersoll was very witty 
—in intent, Huxley could be beautifully dexterous; while the 
orthodox, possessed of all the solid virtues, tended to be more 
than a trifle dull. 

In our world all is changed; laughter is on the side of orthod- 
oxy. Of the professed leaders of the opposition, Dean Inge is 
a mordant old gentleman, but he is not a sparkling old gentle- 
man—laughter is not one of his weapons; Bishop Barnes’ humor 
is mainly unconscious—and is perhaps to that extent on the side 
of orthodoxy; the solid worth of Sir Arthur Keith brings tears 
to the eyes. But for tears of laughter you must go to Chesterton; 
for humor that knows what it is about, you must go to Ronald 
Knox; for mordancy with that last fineness of edge which only 
laughter can give, you must go to Belloc. 

The sober Britishers seem to have got around to this 
new point of view more quickly that we light-hearted 
Yankees: perhaps because they are close to the sister isle 
where men can see more buoyantly the way that God has 
about things. But we need it badly in the U. S. A. We 
need to express the “ whole Catholic mind,” and to ex- 


press it with some degree of merriment. 





I N attempting to take this same line the newly launched 
Catholic Book Club will have a bit of choppy sailing 
over the waters of decorous opinion. Yet it will prevail 
in the end. 

The “Christmas Book,” their December offering, by 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis and G. C. Heseltine, came in 
for some “ gentle flailings,” as Father Donnelly would 
say. Writes Mr. Lewis: 

I am grieved at the censure of N. N. . . . Perhaps I ought, 
for your sake, to make some sort of half-hearted defense. What 
the precisians jib at chiefly, I suppose, are the “Prose of the 
Ass” (“irreverent”) and the Provencal folk tale of Daudet’s, and 
with it, almost inevitably, that bit of Browning about the German 
higher critic. Well! As to the first objection I can only answer, 


as I have done before (incurring a certain amount of dislike and 
suspicion thereby, as I needn’t tell you) that our fathers were 
stronger and freer Catholics than we, devoid of the imbecile 
puritanisms which are our legacy, and above all devoid of prudery. 
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This always seems to annoy the starchy ones and those who lack 
what Belloc so excellently calls the essential gaiety of the Faith. 

As to the Browning extract, it was meant as pure satire and 
mockery of Higher Criticism, as its context should show. But 
unhappily there are people who have to have everything ex- 
plained in letters three feet high. The objections to Martial and 
Vergil I simply can’t understand, especially as the Messianic 
nature®of Vergil’s Fourth Bucolic is accepted even by some 
modern critics—in France at any rate. 

I hope this defense doesn’t bore you: I don’t like to think ot 
half-bricks being hurled at the Book Club on this account. 

One Book Club member, however, himself inspired by 
the Christmas Book, sent it to a discerning friend—one 
spare in encomiums—and received the following reply: 

I started earlier in the evening to write and thank you for 
your “Christmas Book,” but became so fascinated and buried 
in it, that I have been unable to put it down for the past hour. 

What a delightful pot-pourri of past and present Christmas 
prose and poetry, of many nations!—so gay, and yet so full of 
the real thing. W., in his thirst for gaiety, could find no flaw 
in it. There’s so much humor. Those two “points of view,” on 
describing the fraternizing of the opposing armies on Christmas 
Eve, and Marshal French’s severe disciplining of such an occur- 
rence, “so that it may never occur again” !—it’s a gem. 

Distracted untowardly from my devotions by Father 
Jude’s kitten, as one winter’s eve it chased flickering 
shadows from the sanctuary lamp on the new linoleum 
of the center aisle, I could not but guess that those with 
a light heart may be often, unconsciously, closest to the 


great secrets of God. 





ENCE the position of the Church is midway be- 

tween gloom and prudery, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, childish forgetfulness that we are made, after 
all, of flesh and blood. 

Such forgetfulness seems to beset those theorists who 
periodically stir up a sensation with a special kind of 
“frank description” to be placed in the hands of school 
children and babes: a sensation which must, of course, 
react in their being “martyred” by the non-appreciative, 
common-sense public. Such a bit of literature, written 
by a mother for her two children, “and since distributed 
to thousands of young people by Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
schools, churches, and other organizations as the best 
thing of its kind available,” recently was indicted by a 
Federal Grand Jury in Brooklyn. Prominent clergymen 
were on the Bench with the judge, and in the court-room 
at the proceedings. The pamphlet, said her attorney, “a 
dark, serious little man,” was “a simple recital of the 
essential facts,” etc. 

Assistant United States Attorney James W. Wilkinson 
commented : 

There is not one word in this book about chastity or continence; 
not one word of self-control. 

It is the function of the parents to teach their children about 
the facts of life. Nothing is gained by the circulation of a book 
like this. . In the last analysis the duty devolves on the 
Court to protect the morals of our youth. 

This, of course, was obscurantism. “ Naive,” said the 
lady-author about Mr. Wilkinson. The account continues: 

But in the hall there was some one who felt a great deal dif- 
ferently about Mr. Wilkinson. That some one was Dr. Hess 
of Pelham. 

Going to Mr. Wilkinson, Dr. Hess caught him by the shoulder 
and spun him around. “I taught philosophy at Yale for fifteen 
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years,” he said hotly, “and I never in my life heard such hot air [Literature 


and medieval fatheadism as you spouted today.” 

Dr. Hess started down the stairs, turning every third or fourth 
step to shout, “ Hot air, hot air.” At the landing he made his 
supreme thrust—“ Modern sanity versus medieval fatheadism.” 

In a way, the Rev. Dr. Hess was correct. He sensed 
the essential Popishness of Mr. Wilkinson’s proposition, 
that, seen out of proportion and relation to age and state 
of life, “ facts” can appeal to destructive passions as well 
as to cold intellect; and that it is dishonest to boys and 
girls to give them the “ facts” without giving them what 
the common experience of mankind, as well as the Revela- 
tion of God, has shown will enable them to deal with such 
facts. After all, even the M.D.’s do not lay bare our inner 
workings to sun and air, without forming precautions 
against sundry microbes and bacteria, and a pretty definite 
idea of how to treat the situation. Even if it be Popish- 
ness and medievalism, however, this course of action, and 
not the opposite so dear to the Rev. Professor, seems to 


deserve the title of sanity. 





T is for sanity, too, in our view of married life, that 

the New York State offers of the International 
Federatioa of Catholic Alumnae are working, in taking, 
on the proposed birth-control legislation, a stand at vari- 
ance with that taken by some of the women’s organiza- 
tions in the State of New York. The example and in- 
fluence of the Federation will bear weight not only in 
their own district, but in other parts of the United States 
as well, that are faced with a similar problem. 





HE death of Miss Belle Guerin, at Montreal, on 

January 28, lost to Canada one of its best known 
feminine Catholic leaders. Miss Guerin was the founder 
of the Catholic Women’s League of Canada. In June, 
1922, at the request of Cardinal Vannutelli, she was 
awarded by the Holy Father, in recognition of her great 
services, the Cross Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. 

Miss Guerin founded the League in 1910 at her home 
after the Eucharistic Congress in Montreal. Today the 
League has a membership of more than 100,000. She 
was its first President and for several years has been 
Honorary President. 





RONT rank among Catholic women leaders in Spain 

is held by Dofia Carmen Cuesta de Muro, who has 

just received the degree of Doctor of Civil and Canon 

Law from the Faculty of Jurisprudence and Social 

Sciences of the University of Madrid. She is reported 

as the first woman to receive such a degree in Spain. 

At any rate, Dofia Cuesta has, in a few years, made 

a name for herself by her thorough pedagogical and social 

researches, her indefatigable apostolate in Spain and in 

Latin America, and her public activities in behalf of ra- 

tional and Christian feminism. She is the Secretary of 
the National Assembly. 

Though her portrait shows her grandly robed and 
wearing the Doctor’s biretta, there is still an odd twinkle 
in her eye, that shows that she, too, has learned not to 
take the burden of wisdom too seriously. 

THe Pitcrim. 





The Catholic Idea in Literature 


WI rrip Parsons, S.J. 


N outstanding need of our times is to stimulate the 

creation of a literature which is inspired with the 
Catholic idea. It is important not only to get people to 
read such books, when they are written, but even more 
important to encourage people to write them. For the 
Catholic mind has its own ways of looking at all things. 
I can even imagine somebody, for instance, writing a Cath- 
olic book on economics, or biology, or book-binding, or 
cabbages, or even Kings. It is true, as has been said, 
“the Catholic mind should always concern itself mainly 
with God and with man in his direct relationship with 
God,” but for that very reason it has in this modern 
world of ours its own characteristic way of looking at all 
things whatsoever. Does this mean that Catholic books 
are books of propaganda? Quite the contrary. The Pii- 
grim this week quotes an Englishman aptly and to this 
point. 

One of the things that people are constantly misunder- 
standing about us is that we have never been afraid of 
truth, neither scientific truth nor historical truth. And 
the simple reason for this is that no two truths can con- 
tradict each other. If a scientist finds out a new truth, 
we are never afraid that it will upset something we had 
held for true in our religion, again for the simple reason 
that all truth comes from the same God and God cannot 
contradict Himself. Hence you will find Catholics in all 
the laboratories in the land and laboratories in all the 
Catholic colleges of the land, and all of them working 
overtime to add some little thing to our slowly growing 
knowledge of reality. 

But the Catholic mind does exclude two very popular 
heresies of our own day, heresies professed by some even 
who call themselves scientists. You will find this oppo- 
sition expressed in every Catholic book, either openly or 
latently. The first of these heresies is that a thing can be 
true today and false tomorrow, or put more bluntly, that 
the truth of a thing depends on the age in which it is ut- 
tered. Last year a non-Catholic English artist named 
Wyndham Lewis (not D. B. Wyndham Lewis who wrote 
“Francois Villon” and compiled “ A Christmas Book”) 
was given one of Dr. Fulton Sheen’s books, “ God and 
Intelligence,” and straightway sat down and wrote a book 
of his own which created an immense stir. He called it 
“Time and the Western Man.” Wyndham Lewis dis- 
covered in Dr. Sheen’s book a truth he had been hanker- 
ing after for a long time. All those toplofty sentences 
which began “ We now know .. .,” and “ modern science 
holds . . .” and “ it is old-fashioned to believe . . .” and 
“ up-to-date knowledge shows .. .” and the rest, drove 


him mad. He had discovered that if a thing is once true 
it is always true, and he had a gorgeous time picking up 
all the modern books and showing how they had gone 
astray. 

The other heresy is like unto the first, only instead of 
putting time as the test of truth it puts place, as if one 
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philosophy could be held by Frenchmen in France and an- 
other must be held by Americans in the United States, 
cr as if one religion could be true for Latins on the Med- 
iterranean or in South America but utterly false for 
Nordics on the Baltic or the North Sea. The Catholic 
mind, in its books on any subject whatever, will fall foul 
of these two heresies, for truth is timeless and eternal, 
and it is allied to no continent or ocean or mountain range 
or river. 

Thus Catholic books of history will be concerned solely 
with finding out the exact truth about an age or a man or 
an institution like the Church, no matter who suffers or 
whose reputation is ruined. The model for all such books 
is the “ History of the Popes since the Middle Ages” by 
Dr. Ludwig Pastor, who just died in Austria. Fourteen 
volumes of this have been translated, and therein you will 
find that there actually have been Popes who were bad 
men or made mistakes in policy or did a deal of harm in 
other ways. Naturally, the reviewers who do not see the 
difference between a Pope being infallible when he issues 
official decrees on the Revelation of God and being im- 
peccable, or sinless, were somewhat disconcerted. Just as 
there are people who are surprised to behold nuns laugh- 
ing in Martinez Sierra’s “ Cradle Song” or “ The King- 
dom of God,” or who did not know what to make out of 
Myles Connolly’s glorious “ Mr. Blue,” published last 
year by Macmillan, for Mr. Blue seemed to be the very 
opposite of what some good people had conceived a Cath- 
olic would be, or at least ought to be. 

Our poetry will be based on the same idea of eternal, 
unchanging truth. But, if it is true Catholic poetry, it 
will go beyond the bounds of reason, not to contradict it, 
but to find new truths in the realms of mysticism, of the 
pure love of God, which reason of itself would never 
guess at. Father Charles O’Donnell and Father Leonard 
Feeney and Sister Madeleva are all writing poetry of this 
order, and many another appearing in our Catholic maga- 
zines. 

The novel is another field of Catholic writing in which 
unknowing critics are due for some surprises. We are 
so accustomed to hear that the so-called triangle novel is 
something bad in itself, that it is bad and never can be 
good, that we will be surprised some day to be pre- 
sented with a book in which a love triangle is handled in 
a Catholic spirit and suffers no whit in overwhelming 
passion, save that penance and not despair, love of God 
and not cynicism, mercy and not indifference, are the 
clues to the solution. Sin and the dramatic consequences 
of sin are not forbidden to the Catholic novelist who 
knows the Divine mercy and sees human frailty with the 
eyes of the Saviour. 

Everybody knows about Chesterton and Belloc. It is 
not so well known, perhaps, that a little group of brilliant 
young men have clustered‘about them and will carry on 
their mission of introducing laughter into religious con- 
troversy and apologetics. They will be heard from before 
many moons have set. Two of these young men, George 
Heseltine and D. B. Wyndham Lewis, edited “ The 
Christmas Book” which was the December selection of 
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souls because it actually contained jests about our holy 
religion. Father Ronald Knox is another incurable laugher 
in religious books. An Englishman recently wrote about 
him: 

The first Ronald Knox book I ever read was “ Memories of 
the Future.” Incautiously I expressed my joy at it to a friend, 
who looked at me severely and said: “Of course, if you think 
that the sacred things of the soul are a fit subject for laughter. . .” 
The only reply I could think of on the spur of the moment was 
that laughter is one of the sacred things of the soul. The true 
answer, of course, was that if a man’s convictions are real, honest 
laughter about them will not hurt his feelings. Laughter per- 
forms a high social function as a touchstone of sincerity—sort- 
ing out the true from the false, the firm from the insecure. . . . So 
if you want to test the strength of a man’s convictions, make a 
good jest about them: if he looks down his nose, the odds are that 
he has only the most precarious hold on the things he thinks he 
prizes. 

It is one of the modern heresies that confuses solemnity 
with religion. In fact, it has been remarked that due to the 
influence of Chesterton and his school, the whole world 
is changed: laughter is now on the side of orthodoxy. 
Here again The Pilgrim this week has found an apt quota- 
tion. In this country Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, 
Sherwood Anderson, all the unorthodox, are weeping tears 
of sadness. The only genuine laugher among the un- 
orthodox we have in America is H. L. Mencken; he has 
lsughed himself away from Fundamentalism; he can 
laugh because he has turned himself in the direction of 
Catholicism, though he has a long, long way to go before 
he reaches it. So those who were shocked because “ The 
Christmas Book ” had a laugh or two in it about our own 
religion, should recall their history and examine their con- 
sciences. 

An English Catholic firm of book publishers recently 
wrote in their newsletter: 

Modern Catholic writing is so shot through with this kind of 
humor that the irreligious tend to think us irreverent. We re- 
member an occasion when a Hyde Park objector, who had just 
denied the existence of God, accused the Dominican Father Vin- 
cent McNabb of being flippant. “ Not flippant,” said Father Vin- 
cent, “only full of fun.” 

We have some way to go in this country before we are 


so full of fun in our religion, because the Puritan tradi- 
tion is all against it, but in England and Ireland they are 
showing the way. 

So Catholic literature will handle life fearlessly on all 
its sides. It will remember the immense power of the 
Christian idea. As Father Knox once wrote: “ Chris- 
tianity was the religion of slaves; it has abolished slavery. 
It was thrown to the lions in the amphitheater; it has 
abolished the amphitheater. Absolute monarchy, like a 
flustered giant, labored to crush it; it has outlived absolute 
mionarchy.” The Christian idea outlives its enemies, that 
is its destiny. It lives in countless millions, and our 
writers of books have only to look around them to see it 
working in lives great and small, glorious and obscure, 
good and even bad. A literature inspired by the Catholic 
idea is slowly forming, full of humor, full of good humor, 
full of common sense, and full of the common feeling for 
mankind. The Catholic Press Association, in its 1929 
short-story contest, and the Catholic Book Club, are two 


the Catholic Book Club and which shocked some goodagencies working towards this end. 
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REVIEWS 

Middletown. A Study in Contemporary American Culture. 
By Rosert S. Lynp and Heren Merrmzt Lynp. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $5.00. 

In an effort to make an objective study of society, the authors 
of this volume have patiently observed a typical American com- 
munity and sketched the whole round of its activities. The com- 
munity rather than the individual was selected for scrutiny on the 
assumption that occupational groups present collective problems 
which can be dealt with on a national level, the maladjustments 
in this case arising from the failure of these groups to articulate 
properly with other groups. The authors have approached their 
study as an anthropologist does a primitive tribe. In this it is an 
experiment not only in method, but in a new field, the social an- 
thropology of contemporary life. The name of the town selected 
for the experiment is fictitious; but the place itself, we are told, 
has advanced since 1890 from the simple status of, an agricultural 
county seat of some 6,000 persons to that of a thriving industrial 
center with a total population of 38,000, living in 9,200 homes, 
eighty per cent of them one-family houses. After eliminating the 
Negroes and foreign-born element, the native whites, comprising 
ninety-two per cent of the whole population, were subjected to 
observation, scrutiny, questionnaires, and methodological experi- 
ments. Such topics as getting a living, making a home, training 
the young, using leisure in various ways, engaging in religious 
observances and community activities were decided upon as the 
main trunk of this new venture. As a result of the study a great 
deal of useless omniscience has been accumulated and many of the 
discoveries have been common knowledge for quite some time. 
Furthermore the items accumulated have not gained anything by 
their presentation here; because one can quickly sense the departure 
from a strictly scientific and objective study by the frequent in- 
jection of personal and subjective views which color the facts, 
now with a caustic adjective, now with a critical phrase. As a 
result, although the authors protest that they have not tried to 
prove a thesis, one gathers the impression that they are uncon- 
sciously attempting to confirm one. This is particularly evident 
in the chapter on “ Dominant Religious Beliefs.” The last para- 
graph of the conclusion to the study insinuates a remedy which is 


not only very doubtful but which may prove extremely dangerous. 
J. G. 


The Mariology of Cardinal Newman. By Francis J. FRIEpeEL, 
S.M. New York: Benziger Brothers. $3.25. 

Our Lady’s Titles. By Atsert Power, S.J. New York: Fred- 
erick Pustet Company. $2.00. 

The fact that these two books deal with the Blessed Virgin and 
her prerogatives is their only common bond. In other respects 
they can be juxtaposed merely for purposes of contrast, though 
so long as one does not lose sight of their respective purposes 
neither suffers by the contrast. The former is a highly academic 
volume written with a critical and scholarly pen, the latter a 
popular presentation of the Marian truths included in the titles 
that make up the Litany of Loretto. The American Marianist is 
mainly concerned with the dogmas wrapped around the person of 
Our Lady, and his treatise is, in consequence, fundamentally, even 
though not altogether, dogmatic. The Australian Jesuit, on the 
other hand, while explaining the doctrines which occasion calls 
for, is more intent on rousing up the practical devotion of his 
readers to the Blessed Mother and, where opportunity offers, 
travels afield into morals and asceticism. In addition, there is a 
distinct literary atmosphere in the former volume that “Our 
Lady’s Titles” makes no claim to. Father Friedel has used as 
the background from which to depict the Church’s position about 
the Blessed Virgin, the writings of the great English convert 
Cardinal both before he “went over to Rome” and subsequently. 
Newman was always a devotee of Our Lady, though in his early 
Anglican days he had serious difficulties about the externalization 
of his devotion. He has written beautifully and lengthily about 
her and on the excerpts from his sermons and essays the author 
builds up a rather complete Marian theological treatise. Both 
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books are well written and easily readable, and should have a wide 
appeal, though the nature and scope of the former will make it 
especially interesting for those who have come to love and admire 
Cardinal Newman. Copious extracts from his pen give a delight- 
ful flavor to the study which logically divides, first, into an analysis 
of the Newman psychology regarding the Mother of God, and 
then, into a summary exposition of his theology or, in other 
words, into a comprehensive treatise regarding the teachings o@ 
the Church about Our Lady. W.LL 





Selected Poems. By Rozert Frost. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. $2.00. 

Poetry lovers will welcome the revision of Robert Frost's 
“Selected Poems,” recently made to include a greater number of 
the well-known pages from “A Boy's Will,” “ North of Boston,” 
“Mountain Interval” and “New Hampshire.” Much has been 
written about the poet-philosopher himself and the influence upon 
him of his native hills. Still more has been written concerning 
his work. Since he occupies so conspicuous a place in the literary 
world, it is a satisfaction to have at hand a volume containing 
practically everything he has written (with the exception of “ West 
Running Brook”) as a reference book as well as a recreation. 
If, by chance, one has not yet made his acquaintance, this col- 
lection, in its attractive format, makes a pleasant introduction. 
But let the beginner be warned. The value of Frost is not obvious. 
With the exception of a few of his shorter poems, the author 
demands in his reader a mind as subtle and as sensitive as his 
own. It would seem that this subtleness deepens in direct pro- 
portion to the length of the poem, until, in a narrative like “A 
Hundred Collars,” it is difficult to conjecture just what the poet 
expects of his reader. Yet, the Palgrave of a hundred years hence 
may find selections from the poetry of Frost not only worthy to 
be included in his anthology because of their intrinsic beauty, 
but which must be recognized if an adequate outline is attempted 
of poetic trends in the first half of this century. D. R. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Spiritual Reading.—In modern times the late Bishop of Rot- 
tenburg, the Rt. Rev. Paul W. von Keppler, probably did more 
than any other spiritual writer to emphasize the spirit of gladness 
with which the Catholic Christian should serve God. Those 
familiar with “ More Joy” will welcome a companion volume from 
the same scholarly and inspiring pen. “The School of Suffering” 
(Herder. $1.50) which August G. Brockland has translated, con- 
tains the Christian philosophy of suffering and should serve to 
comfort many a distracted soul. The subject is covered not 
through lengthy discussions but in a series of brief paragraphs 
arranged under leading titles. It stresses the fundamental Chris- 
tian truth that without the cross there can be no crown. Though 
the course may be rigorous, those who study in this “ School” 
and master its lessons will be well repaid. The volume suggests 
itself as a splendid one for the priedieu during the Lenten season. 

Students of asceticism need no introduction to Pére Nicholas 
Grou, one of the outstanding Jesuit authorities on topics connected 
with growth in the spiritual life. In consequence they will be 
grateful to the Rt. Rev. Abbot Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., and the 
Benedictines of Teignmouth, for the publication of his “ Medita- 
tions on the Love of God” (Benziger. $2.90). They are 
planned for an eight days’ retreat, though suitable for ordinary 
meditation material. Like the content of the author’s other vol- 
umes, the thoughts here contained are meant for earnest souls 
who will not shirk sacrifices and interior mortification. A short 
treatise on the gift of oneself to God supplements the considera- 
tions. It proposes a simple program for attaining high perfection 
the substances of which is that the aspiring soul should be very 
careful to be faithful to grace in every particular, not permitting 
any voluntary fault or negligence, at the same time, if there be a 
slip, keeping prepared not to lose heart but to turn at once to God 
in humble contrition. 

In the realm of religion principles never change; varying con- 
ditions, however, do alter their application. Realizing this, the 
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Kev. Albert Muntsch, S.J., in “Conferences for Religious Com- 
munities” (Herder. $1.75), offers those who follow the evan- 
gelical counsels a series of readings on various phases of the spir- 
itual life, which, while not novel in the lessons they inculcate or 
the virtues they emphasize, have a thoroughly modern and up-to- 
date flavor in their method of presentation. They cover a variety 
of subjects and are well worked-out, and are, moreover, as prac- 
tical as they are varied. While in no sense whittling away the 
Religious’ obligations and duties or minimizing the Religious’ re- 
sponsibilities. They will be found both refreshing and encourag- 
ing. 

The Rev. Angelo Piacentini, T.O.R., has made available for 
Religious women Canon Rayna’s “ Flowers of the Soul” (Herder. 
$2.00), offering a pious thought for reflection for each day of the 
year. In his preface, the author himself states their purpose. 
While others, he notes, go through the garden of nature each 
morning to gather fading flowers, it remains for Christ’s spouses 
to walk through the garden of faith and cull the blossoms scat- 
tered there. They are mere flowers, he adds, but if with piety 
and a right-intention, and especially if blessed with God’s grace, 
one gathers them and breathes in their sweetness, they will change 
into fruits of sanctity. The thoughts touch a number of spiritual 
subjects, arranged at random. They might well have been made 
into a less bulky and less expensive volume. 





For the English Teacher.—‘Saplings,” (Scholastic. $1.50) 
a literary year book of the American High School, will appeal to 
teachers as an attractive way of maintaining interest in various 
forms of English composition. The volume includes poetry, short 
stories, plays and essays selected from manuscripts of high-school 
students in competition for annual awards. The verse has rela- 
tively the highest merit among the contributions in the book, and 
the playlets the lowest. The influence of popular modern authors 
is frequently evident, together with humorous endeavors at cyni- 
cism. On the whole the work is carefully and artistically done. 

The main types of English poetry, from its origins to the 
present day, are described and illustrated by Herbert Read in 
“ Phases of English Poetry” (Harcourt, Brace. $1.25). The 
author diagnoses the historical evolution of form and technique 
and gives a detailed analysis of modern poetry as the fulfilment 
of an evolutionary process. “Lyrical Poetry of the Nineteenth 
Century” (Harcourt, Brace. $1.25), by H. J. C. Grierson, gives 
a light sketch of the history and nature of the true lyric, cites 
some of its virtuosos and instances the apostles of revolt from this 
type. Herbert Read also offers in “ English Prose Style” (Holt. 
2.50) some splendid precepts for composition and rhetoric. The 
book gives a release from the usual formality of class room texts 
and invites the general reader to a careful study in order the 
better to enjoy and more keenly appreciate “the other harmony of 
prose.” 


Popular Religion.—Those who like their apologetics made as 
attractive as diluted bitters or sugar-coated pills will enjoy the 


deft presentation of Catholic doctrine which Eustace Dudley offers 
in “ The Challenge” (Longmans. $1.60). Father Dudley imagines 
England attempting to recover under a Socialist Premier from her 
political and economic depression. The panacea which Minister 
Peterson resorts to for the national ills is a religion of Humani- 
tarianism whose keynote is “Man is All.” To this program he 
finds a stalwart adversary in David Sinclair who has other reme- 
dies for the moral and social unrest under which His Maijesty’s 
people are laboring. The dramatic and often tense conflict be- 
tween the two serves as a peg on which the author hangs a num- 
ber of important Catholic principles and practices. Catholicism 
is shown as vital and up-to-date, with its truths immutable and 
eternal yet readily adaptable to every shifting need of human 
society, so that the religion which nurtured civilization stands out 
as the only power that can preserve it. 

“The Parables of Our Lord Jesus Christ” (Kenedy. $3.25) 
are a translation by E. Leahy from the French commentaries of 
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Pére Marie-Joseph Ollivier, O.P., on the discourses of which con- 
stituted the major portion of the Saviour’s preaching. The 
author’s sacred and profane scholarship as well as a charmingly 
vivid expository style combine to afford the reader a series of 
powerfully instructive stories that are bound to impress them- 
selves deeply on the mind. Not only are the eternal truths that 
the parables were meant to stress brought out but they are set in 
a background of Jewish folk-ways that give them an added sig- 
nificance. Not all Scripture students will habitually find them- 
selves in accord with Pére Ollivier’s interpretations of detail but 
they will always be enlightened and edified. 

The woeful lack of familiarity on the part of many Catholics 
with even the basic principles of their Faith and with the com- 
monest religious practices, finds an antidote in a handbook of popu- 
lar instruction adapted by Isabel Garahan from the writings of 
the Rev. John E. Pichler. The author himself speaks of “Cath- 
olic Faith and Practice” (Herder. $3.00) as “simple instruc- 
tions,” and they are. They may be followed without any diffi- 
culty and are very readable. All Christian teaching is summar- 
ized under the four headings: what God has revealed to us, what 
God demands of us, how we are sacrificed through the Sacraments, 
and how we should pray. Stories from the lives of the saints and 
anecdotes that illustrate the truths the author would inculcate fol- 
low the expository matter and add to its interesting presentation. 
Possibly a better adaptation of some of the moral teachings to 
conditions in this country would have been desirable. 





A List of Timely Pamphlets. The annual report of the Paul- 
ist Press discloses that more than 1,500,000 pamphlets and leaflets 
were published during the year 1928. The publications were dis- 
tributed in every section of the United States and many foreign 
countries. To this list have been added the following: “The 
Liturgy of the Mass” by the Rev. E. C. Messenger; “ Praying 
to Saints” by the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, S.J.; “Are You in 
Style?” by Rosemary Buchanan; “May I Hope?” by the Rev. 
Joseph McSorley, C.S.P.; “The Triumph of Failure” by the Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P.; “The Enrolment of the World” by the 
Rev. Fulton J. Sheen; “The Problem of Evil” by the Rev. M. 
C. D’Arcy, S.J.; “Miracles” by Ronald Knox; “Catholics and 
Divorce” by the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. 

The International Catholic Truth Society likewise continues its 
valuable lists with the following additions: “The Beginnings 
of the Anglican Church” by the Rev. H. E. G. Rope; “ First 
Aid to the Dead” by F. J. Remler, C. M.; “ Pathways to the 
Faith,” No. 1, As Trod by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., Rev. Walter 
Elliott, C.S.P., and Admiral William S. Benson, U.S.N. (Ret.) ; 
No. 2, As Trod by Gilbert K. Chesterton, Hugh A. Law, and 
Cynthia Stockley; “The Friend of the Colored Man” by John 
Laures, S.J.; “The Kingdom of Heaven” by John G. Hagen, 
S.J.; “Hints on Courtship and Marriage” by the Rev. John S. 
Gresser; “The Supernatural Life” by the Rev. F. J. Remler, 
C.M.; “Why are We?” and “Is there a True Church?” by 
Rosalie Marie Levy. 

Doctrine, biography and devotion are all carefully served by 
the pamphlets from the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland. Some 
recent publications include the following: “The Catholic Doc- 
trine of the Fall and Original Sin” by the Rev. W. Moran, D.D.; 
“The Sacred Roman Rota” by the Rev. M. J. Browne; “ The 
Litany of the Saints,” by Susan Cunnington; “ The Three Orders 
of Saint Francis” by the Rev. Gregory Cleary, O.F.M.; “A 
Catholic Nation and A Catholic Press” by the Rev. Joseph 
Deery; “An Irish Catholic Historian: John Lanigan, D.D.” by 
the Rev. P. L. O’Madden; “Blessed Albert the Great,” “St. 
Teresa and The Apostolate of Carmel,” “Mother Mary of St. 
Maurice,” “ Mother Mary of St. Jerome” by anonymous authors; 
“A Pioneer of Devotion to the Sacred Heart in America” by R. 
MacDermot; “Father Henry Young” by Mrs. Conor Maguire. 
A short history of “The Scapular of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel” (Gill: Dublin), and a list of its privileges are told by 
Prior General of the Carmelites, Most Rev. P. E. Magennis. 
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Mantis. The Valley of Olympus. The Father. The Prom- 
ised Land. Gold Bullets. 

Ethelreda Lewis was known to few Americans before she 
emerged as the discoverer of Zambesi Jack, alias “ Trader Horn.” 
In fact so much interest was centered on the white-bearded pedler 
that Mrs. Lewis received scant notice. With the publication of 
“Mantis” (Simon and Schuster. $2.50), she has concentrated 
attention and inquiry upon herself. She is no longer merely 
“Trader Horn’s discoverer,” but a successful author of many 
striking stories which have South Africa for their setting, atmos- 
phere, plot, and characterization. Nor is her Africa the slightly 
scandalous place depicted by Sarah Gertrude Millin; nor is it the 
Africa of Olive Schreiner or even of Trader Horn. Mrs. Lewis 
lives in Johannesburg, South Africa, where she developed a keen 
understanding of both natives and whites. “ Mantis” is the story 
of Jane Taighler, an Irish girl, who becomes assistant to a pro- 
fessor of entomology on a South African expedition. It is told 
with frank adherence to Victorian traditions which will delight 
those who are not afraid to be considered old-fashioned. 

“The Valley of Olympus” (Appleton. $2.00) by Octavus Roy 
Cohen is a pleasantly involved romance of Hollywood. When 
Tyra Karlson, a Swedish moving-picture actress, is threatened 
with deportation, a chivalrous young lawyer gives her legal pro- 
tection by a civil marriage. The plot progresses in the reliable 
Cohen manner with amusing complications and delightful sur- 
prises. The denouement is a fine bit of ingenuity which is sure to 
catch the breath of the reader. The story on the whole, despite 
the fact that the author’s characterizations show their accustomed 
weakness, displays Cohen at his best. 

It is not altogether surprising to find frills and furbelows, pink 
ribbons and pink icings decorating a prize award in the John Day 
Novel Competition. Such things, of course, may have special ap- 
peal to readers of the Woman’s Home Companion, but to the 
general public a virile title like “The Father” (Day. $2.00) sug- 
gests something more robust than the delicate trimmings of Mercy 
Rose’s pretty romance. Katherine Holland Brown traces the for- 
tunes of an emigrant family in the troubled year preceding the 
Civil War. The character of John Stafford, the father of Mercy 
Rose and a trio of small boys, is sufficiently real to win sympathy 
and admiration for him. Were it not for the three small boys 
the story would be almost unbearably slow, long and dry. As it 
is, the lively youngsters give plenty of comedy and act as leads 
for a delightfully old-fashioned aunty. The appearance of Lincoln 
and the service he renders the over-credulous father, as well as 
the romantic young lovers, save the story from the stigma of 
mediocrity. 

Biblical characters are much in favor with modern novelists. 
Gilbert Parker in his thirty-third book, following the popular 
trend, has left Canada for Canaan and Pontiac for Palestine. 
“The Promised Land” (Stokes. $2.50) tells the story of Saul, 
first King of Israel and David, his successor. The shepherd king 
under Mr. Parker’s contract is not the “Giant Killer” which 
Elmer Davis has pictured, but more in accord with well-founded 
tradition. David the sinner and the penitent, cruel at times, more 
often compassionate, is treated with a respect and near reverence 
by the author that reflects itself in a simplicity of style that ap- 
proaches the majesty of the Scripture narrative. Now and then 
an editorial comment strikes a discordant note but this is rare 
enough to be overlooked. Mr. Parker has missed none of the 
dramatic possibilities of the historic episodes. 

Charles G. Booth’s skill in developing a mystery, his clear, 
colloquial style, and the ease and reality of his dialogue will be 
remembered by readers of “Sinister House.” He has brought 
these same qualities to the making of “Gold Bullets” (Morrow. 
$2.00). When Jerry Ogden disappeared after the death of his 
father and the clues all pointed to his guilt, only Pebbles and 
his niece clung to their belief in his innocence. An old-fashioned 
revolver, charged with gold bullets starts Pebbles on a trail which 
leads him back thirty years. The threads become alarmingly 
tangled and even Poe’s detective is called in to help the in- 
credulous. The story shows sufficient departure from the usual 
formula to make it more than simply another thriller. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous 


words. 
in this department. 


communications. 


New York and the Missions 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I thought it would be of interest to the readers of AMERICA to 
learn of the charity of the faithful of the Archdiocese of New 
York to the home and foreign missions during the year 1928. 

The New York office of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, of which the Rt. Rev. John J. Dunn, D.D., is Chairman, 
and the Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell, Director, at the direction 
of His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New 
York, sent to the general fund of the Pontifical Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith in Rome, Italy, the sum of $176,316.36; 
to the American Board of Catholic Missions, Chicago, for the 
home mission fund the New York office sent $48,123.43. Besides 
these two large sums which were sent to these two funds to be 
proportioned among the home and foreign missions, the New York 
office itself sent, as designated gifts, $122,211.91 to home missions, 
and $234,778.88 to foreign missions. 

These statistics show the generosity of the Faithful of New 
York to the home and foreign missions, and we feel sure that the 
Missionary Saviour will continue to bless the Archdiocese of New 
York for its generosity to such a worthy cause of our holy Faith. 

New York. (Rev.) Tuomas J. McDonne tt, 

Diocesan Director. 


A Book Full of Facts 


To the Editor of America: 

If there is one periodical that is convinced of our common 
duty to do all within our power for the support, improvement, 
and development of our Catholic press, that periodical is America. 
For this reason I feel convinced that you will gladly grant me 
a bit of your valuable space. 

In my opinion one of the very best aids to our Catholic press 
is to give all the publicity possible to the little Catholic Press 
Directory, recently issued in its third edition by J. H. Meier, 64 
W. Randolph Street, Chicago. 

The information it contains is exhaustive and reliable. Any 
one acquainted with the methods of Mr. J. H. Meier during the 
many years he was editor of the Official Catholic Directory 
knows that the Press Directory is everything human diligence 
and superhuman patience can make it. 

The modest little volume is published primarily for the guid- 
ance of agency space buyers and professional advertisers. It may 
be reasonably assumed that these will obtain a copy of the book, 
since they cannot possibly fail to realize that the one dollar in- 
vested in its purchase will return to them many times over in 
consequence of the reliable guidance given in its pages. The Di- 
rectory also offers convincing proof that advertising in the Cath- 
olic press is no longer a matter of charity but one of sound busi- 
ness policy. It pays to advertise in Catholic papers and peri- 
odicals. 

It is my opinion, however, that the secondary purpose of the 
Directory—to acquaint the general public with the condition of 
our press, its importance, its magnitude, its influence, its universal 
appeal is of still greater practical consequence. If the contents 
of the Press Directory were brought to the notice of Catholics 
in general, it would mean a decided boom for our press. 

One will learn many an interesting and valuable lesson from 
the close study of the Directory and especially from a com- 
parison of its latest edition with former ones. The German- 
language press, for example, is gradually losing out. Comparing 
the new edition of the Press Directory with the first one, issued 
in 1923, we find that the one German Catholic daily and two 
semi-weeklies have disappeared. The number of publications in 
German has dropped from 30 to 18. The Polish-language press, 
while the number of its publications has dropped from 17 to 15, 
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1s holding its own remarkably well. Of its four Catholic dailies, 
each has a number of subscribers considerably larger than that 
of our only Catholic daily in English, a fact which ought to set 
us one-language people thinking and make us elicit an act 
of contrition with a purpose of amendment to support that one 
daily as it deserves, both on account of its merits and the cause 
it so nobly represents. 

I feel that every pastor of souls could well fortify himself with 
a copy of the Press Directory as a practical aid in his ministry. 
I for one would not want to be without it any more than without 
the Official Catholic Directory or the Official Catholic Year Book. 
To advise his spiritual children on Catholic periodical literature 


is one of the important duties of the pastor. But the average . 


pastor is entirely too busy to acquaint himself thoroughly with 
this matter without a reference book. The people would consult 
him much more frequently even than they actually do, if they 
knew from experience that they could expect a really satisfac- 
tory answer to all their queries. The pastor is acquainted, of 
course, with quite a number of papers and periodicals that find 
their way to his own reading table; but these are mostly of a 
kind that do not directly interest many of his parishioners. 

Will he be able at a moment’s notice to recommend just the right 
kind of paper or periodical for every taste, every degree of edu- 
cation, very kind of religious inclination or the lack thereof? 
Hardly without the information yielded by the Directory. With 
its aid he will not have the slightest difficulty to give the proper 
advice about Catholic periodicals. 

For similar reasons I should like to see the Catholic Press 
Directory at the elbow of every Catholic teacher. Its contents 
would help in presenting a more interesting and appealing pic- 
ture of the condition of our press to students, and thus enlist 
their enthusiasm and eventual support. Again, teachers often 
come into contact with parents who fight shy of the rectory, the 
very ones that most need just such or such a Catholic paper or 
periodical to educate them up to a high standard of Catholicism. 

Finally, I wonder how many, or rather how few, of our Cath- 
olic laity have any accurate knowledge of the relative importance 
of even our most representative Catholic periodicals, such as, 
for example, America. How many of your own readers and 
subscribers are aware of the fact that your subscription list 
carries more than 34,000 names? Yet America makes its appeal 
to a select audience, the really intelligent and cultured amongst 
the uncounted millions. 

Consulting the Press Directory, one may discover many more 
facts of a similarly interesting nature. 

Milwaukee. Dipacus A. BracKMANN, C.PP.S. 


The Foundations of Peace 


To the Editor of America: 

In a communication printed in the issue of America for October 
6, 1928, I dwelt upon the questionable value of the Kellogg multi- 
lateral peace treaty. Since the signing of the Pact in Paris, 
August 27, 1928, by the representatives of fourteen nations, with 
great ceremony, it was, after lengthy debate (January 15, 1929), 
ratified by the United States Senate. 

When one considers the “interpretations” or reservations made 
in the instrument, following the Paris convention, especially yield- 
ing the important point of defensive warfare, the actual worth of 
the revised covenant becomes a matter of serious doubt. 

Was it not this very contention of national self-defense which 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg, then German Foreign Secretary, broached 
in July and early August of 1914 to British Ambassador Goschen 
and to Lord Grey, Foreign Minister of Great Britain, as an ex- 
tenuation of his country’s violation of Belgian neutrality? At any 
time a Power wrought to fever heat may, under this proviso, 
again resort to the fell arbitrament of arms. 

And who has forgotten Bismark’s crafty mutation of that 
famous Ems telegram of Napoleon III, bringing on the “de- 
fensive” war in 1870? 

As long as peoples, or their rulers, are even latently inclined to 
resort to arms in international disputes, Mars with all his old- 
time potential menace will remain a factor to be reckoned with. 
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Only a genuine ethical reality, based on the fundamental Chris- 
tian principles of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, together with acceptance of supernatural strict accountability 
to a supreme heavenly Ruler, fully believed in, acted upon, and’ 
incorporated in formal peace-promoting measures, can save the 
world from a recurrence of a yet more disastrous Armageddom 
than the last one. 

Cincinnati. Wit A. SHENLEY. 


Showing Interest in Radio Programs 


To the Editor of America: 

In view of the increasing prominence that is being given in our 
Catholic periodicals to the discussion of radio broadcasting as an. 
influence for the furtherance of Catholic truth and culture, I 
should like to relate a recent broadcasting incident, .the principals 
of which I number among my intimate acquaintances. 

Cards like the enclosed [announcing a program of Catholic 
church music in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Afotu Proprio on church music], were sent to many Catholic 
colleges and seminaries and to many prominent Catholic laymen 
east of the Mississippi, and as far west as Denver. After the 
broadcast, communications were received from various parts of 
Canada, and the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan, but a check of these letters reveals the fact 
that not one of those to whom cards were sent responded. 

Now our thought in the matter takes the form of a query as to. 
what attitude our educators and the others mentioned above took 
towards a venture that had for its object the promotion of the 
proper kind of Church music. How are we to know? Perhaps. 
a little editorial comment would enlighten us. 

Pittsburgh. M. M. McDernorrt. 


Chained Bibles 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Concerning the chained Bibles referred to by R. N. Hamilton: 
in the issue of America for January 19, history records numerous. 
instances of chained books, a custom practised not only in medieval 
times, but since the invention of printing. It was not an un- 
common practice in England to chain the Book of Commom 
Prayer to the pews, especially in the poorer Episcopal churches. 
This was done to afford the worshipers an opportunity to have the 
books at hand at the time of worship and to prevent the books. 
from being carried off. It meant an open prayer book just as the 
chained Bible of pre-printing times assured an open Bible for 
students and worshipers. The practice of chaining prayer books. 
in the churches in England continued as late as 1837, and the 
British museum contains several pews with the prayer books 
chained to them. 

Slayton, Minn. James RUANE. 

“How Did This Bigotry Start? 
To the Editor of America: 

The issue of America for January 26 contains a most splendid 
article by the Rev. Martin P. Harney, S.J., entitled “How Did 
This Bigotry Start?” 

For many, myself included, it clears up what has always been 
a mystery and a puzzle. Now I begin to understand the whys 
and wherefores of it all. ‘ 

May I suggest that if this article could be reproduced in leaflet 
form, your subscribers would buy many copies, to be mailed by 
them to their non-Catholic friends who don’t understand us. 

New York. J. W. Perry. 


Thank You! 
To the Editor of America: 

Recently I subscribed to your magazine and just received my 
first copy today. I certainly enjoy it. I am interesting several 
of my friends in it and hope they too will subscribe. 

It was through the article, “ The Brown Derby,” that I became 
interested. 


Duluth. Mrs. J. L. Devney. 














